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Great photographers of the world 


HOW BERT STERN USES SUPER ANSCOCHROME 
FOR EXCITING CREATIVE COLOR 


Problem: To produce an exciting, sensitive study 
f a child that retains accurate fleshtones and rich. 
black shadow areas in extremely poor light. Bert Stern, 
many time Art Directors Club Award winner, chose 
Super Anscochrome® color film 

No other film in the world offers an Exposure 
Index of 100 and gives perfect color balance at the 
same time,” says Mr. Stern. “I know that Super 
Anscochrome retains all the delicate tones in any scene 
while still producing maximum saturation in reds, yel- 


lows ind greens Super Ans« | hrome’s exposure index 


of 100 permitted an exposure of f/2.8 @ 1/50 sec 
hand-held! And I know that if necessary, extended 
processing could give me even higher indexes No 
doubt about it, Super Anscochrome makes tough jobs 
simpler because of its speed, color rendition and de- 
pendability.” 

Bert Stern, like many other famous photographers, 
depends on Anscochrome, and Super Anscochrome 
whenever critical color rendition is needed. How 
about you? Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 


ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


} Ansco 


FOR EVERYONE WHO TAKES PRIDE 
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his issue of the Journal brings the concluding message 
of a series which was initiated four years ago. The Con- 
vention at Louisville is the occasion marking the comple- 
tion of my two terms as President of the Photographic 
Society of America, The time represented seems short, 
yet many notable activities have been recorded. A Society 
never remains dormant if it is to continue 
always a change or adjustment of 
some form. ranks of the mem- 
bers as well as in the official organization which adminis- 
ters the Society affairs. The problems of administration 
offer many complex situations. Some of these are routine 
and are concluded by simple and ordinary processes. 
Others serious consideration and demand 
official study and approval of membership and Board. 
Experience has indicated procedure to be followed in cer- 
tain instances while others have defied immediate estab- 
for Society guidance. If unlimited fi- 
some problems would probably 
Society must of necessity gear 
its operations to a firm economic base. Those who admin- 
ister the various activities are charged with responsibility 
of practical operation dictated by the relation of income 
There are budget items allotted to anticipate 
costs of services. These are established periodically by the 
Treasurer who carefully watches the purse strings. We 
all know of the general condition of “Rising Costs.” Each 
one of us is affected in some manner; neither is the Society 


such as we have, 
in existence. There is 


These changes occur in the 


involve more 


lishment of pelicy 


nances were available 


become nonexistent. The 


and cost 


exempt in planning its operations, 

The bills which result must be paid and we are pleased 
authorized expenditures offer no problem. Unau- 
thorized expenditures arising from some activity lacking 
official sanction create delay and sometimes embarrasment 
to the Society. We try to avoid these situations with prac- 
tical and procedures, Along this line, for 
those who will be assuming administrative duties, I wish 
to remind them that no person may perform any act 
which involves the Society in any financial obligation ex- 
cept by approval of the Board. 

The Society grows because of the purpose of its organ- 
ization and by the goodwill and public relations which 
have been maintained by its officers and members in the 
performance of their responsibilities. Clear consistent pub- 


to say 


business-like 








M. M. Phegley, APSA 
President 


licity emanating from a central dependable source is a 
powerful tool in the prevention of publicity which places 
the Society in a bad light. We have on several occasions 
suffered because publicity was released without going 
through the practice of obtaining confirmation from those 
who may know of some variations which should not be 
overlooked. When mistakes are made in publicity, retrac- 
tions and delays may arise. Such practices give wrong 
impressions. I wish to compliment Ann Kendlehart for 
the conscientious manner in which she has handled pub- 
licity releases for the Society. She has endeavored in every 
way to release articles which provided authentic informa- 
tion. There was a time when articles were sent out by 
anyone who wanted publicity. Some of these articles in- 
volved the Society in an unsatisfactory manner and the 
present system w as created in an effort to stop an undesir- 
able practice. The plan has worked for our benetit. It does 
not carry the idea of stifling or by-passing proper pub- 
licity of interest to the various activities which the Society 
promotes. 

As the Society progresses, the manner of administration 
of the various activities may change. With these changes 
we should not lose sight of the fact that many of the 
problems faced are of long standing and many attempts 
have been made in the past to overcome difficulties. Need- 
less to say the solution is subject to mechanics of operation. 
The answer to the question “How do we do it?” is not 
always obtained in a manner agreeable to everyone. 

The Society is faced with many problems of policy, 
local, national and international. The fact that this is so 
should make it very evident that our Society occupies an 
estimable position throughout the world. It is up to each 
member to know that he is a member of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee. Each member represents the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. The attitude or manner with 
which he represents the Society, determines the reaction 
by those who may like to become better acquainted with 
us. The Society has reason to be proud of its reputation. 
It is widely respected. In some areas PSA has been heard 
of but is not known. Explanation of its purposes and 
standards to persons unacquainted with the Society has 
brought enthusiastic response. 

Since we as a Society are dedicated to the advancement 
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of photograpny we must anticipate and plan programs to 
assist in the progress, Photography in all of its applications 
is growing. The Society should leave no stone unturned 
in its efforts to aid and abet the cause of photography. 
When we speak of photography we mean, not only the 
specific specialized type of photography, but ALL PHO- 
TOGRAPHY. Each of us may, for practical as well as per- 
sonal reasons, prefer to engage in only one field of pho- 
tography. There is no objection to this and it does not 
prevent us from being interested in progress in other 
fields of photography. We are also proud of the success 
achieved by the workers in these various fields. I wish 
to compliment those who arrange for and assemble Photo- 
graphic Exhibitions wherever held. Standards have been 
developed to encourage efforts to show the “Best in Pho- 
cosplay.” Accredited photography follows the accepted 
rules which are established for guiding the photographer 
who wishes to participate in the competitions. The Society 
Standards Committees have worked hard for years to estab- 
lish practices by which the various salons may operate 
with high standards and with encouragement to photog- 
raphers. It is under these regulations that approval by 
PSA is granted or possibly denied. Such approval follows 
Division practice currently recommended. I wish to 
acknowledge in appreciation the efforts which these Com- 
mittee members have provided to assure the continuation 
of these accepted practices. 

It has been a real pleasure to be associated with a very 
cooperative personnel during my four years as PSA Presi- 
dent. I wish to compliment Board members and Committee 
members with whom I have been associated and who have 
worked with me so diligently and assisted in so many ways 
to assure progress in the Society. There have been many 
“behind the curtain” acts which have benefited our So- 
ciety. The individuals who provided their silent services 
must know we in the Society are grateful. Don Bennett, 
Journal Editor, Vince Rocca, Advertising Manager, Randy 
Wright, Executive Secretary and his staff have all labored 
diligently to maintain the services which come under 
their administration and supervision. All of this has been 
done by continuous effort and at times under circum- 
stances of hardship. It is a pleasure for me to recognize 
the outstanding services provided during the past four years 
by those who have served with distinction as executive 
officers. Included are Executive Vice-Presidents V. E. Shi- 
manski, APSA, and C. A. Kinsley, FPSA, Conventions 
Vice-President Earle Brown, FPSA, Publications Vice- 


President Allen Stimson, FPSA, and Services Vice-Presi- 
dents P. H. Oelman, Hon. FPSA, and W. E. (Gene) 
Chase, FPSA, Secretaries Caryl Firth, APSA, and O. E. 
(Ollie) Romig, FPSA, Treasurer Charles Heller, FPSA. 
Recently a new membership Vice-President was created. 
This office is administered by L. B. Dunnigan, APSA. 

Robert Goldman, APSA, succeeds to the Presidency of 
PSA. Under his leadership the Society will continue active 
in maintaining the high standards in the photographic 
fields where PSA is so well known. He will be aided by a 
very competent group of members who will be associated 
with him officially. On behalf of the Photographic Society 
of America, I congratulate and wish each of them a suc- 
cessful tenure of office. 

The Photographic Society of America is very pleased 
to be host to renowned visitors from overseas. At this time 
we are honored by the presence of Miss Margaret Harker, 
FRPS, President of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain and Dr. K. L. Kothary, FPSA, FRPS, Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Indian Photography. Their visit 
with us contributes much to our mutual photographic in- 
terests. 

Now as I conclude my tenure of office, I wish the So- 
ciety continued success and increasing benefits to every 
member. I wish to encourage the very close cooperation 
of the Divisions in maintaining the high interest of the 
members for their chosen affiliations and also in maintain- 
ing the Society unity which develops the mutual apprecia- 
tion of interest and help. The Divisions, under the guid- 
ance of their respective officers, have progressed admir- 
ably. The Society is proud of the advancement and it is my 
pleasure to compliment each Division for its appreciated 
contribution to Society progress. 

Let us be ever aware of the purpose for which the So- 
ciety stands guard and preserve its reputation for main- 
taining high photographic standards, goodwill and good 
public relations with the photographic organizations and 
individuals with whom we have the pleasure to associate 
in the advancement of photography. Last but not least 
let us not forget the success of our Society is highly de- 
pendent on volunteer help. Thanks to all who have served 
and do serve. May photography with PSA continue to 
build the friendly and healthy relationship which we are 
so happy to share, and let’s remember PICTURE TIME IS 
ALL THE TIME. 

Best wishes and kind regards to all. 

M. M. PHecLey 
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you haven’t 
got it! 


Adox film automatically improves 


negative quality—and sharpness of your lens | 


the highest possible resolution film. With 
Adox KB-14 film (inherent resolution 150 
lines per mm) your lens attains maximum 
resolution. 
“Mo grain’, superior image-quaiity inherent in Adox 
Adox has a fantastically thin film emul- 
sion with smaller, silver halide crystals. 
Therefore, during exposure, there is less 
image distortion (irradiation) ...plus a defin- 
itely superior grain quality (acutance). 
Graininess is almost non-existent. 


Prove it to yourself with giant ‘‘grainiess’’ enlargements 

The final test of any film is its ability 
to record fine detail; the sharpness of its 
enlargements. We ask only that you put 
Adox to your most exacting tests. See if you 
too don’t agree with the most critical pro- 
fessionals—that Adox is in a class by itself. 


Adox film is available in 35 mm and 120 
sizes with ASA ratings of 20, 40 and 100 at 
FR franchised dealers everywhere. 





Your guarantee of qual- 
ity for over 25 years. 
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Fairfield Fotorama features Dr. Kothary 
Dr. K. L. Kothary, FPSA, FRPS, FRSA, 
Pres. of the Indian Federation of Photog- 
raphy, on his NLP tour, will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the annual Fotorama of 
the Fairfield County CC Council on Thurs- 
day, November 12 at the Dolan Junior 
High School, Hope St., Stamford, Conn. 

A large attendance is expected at this 
program, since it will be Dr. Kothary’s only 
appearance in the Southern Connecticut- 
Westchester area. Tickets will be on sale 
at the door or may be obtained in advance 
from members of Council clubs. Prints and 
color slides, which won ia the 1958-59 
FCCCC competitions, will be on display 
and trophies and ribbons will be awarded 
to the winning contestants.—Helene Car- 
penter reporting. 


Operation Bermuda Turkey 


The Delaware Camera Club of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is planning a field trip by 
chartered plane to Bermuda for Thanks- 
giving week-end or perhaps earlier. PSAer 
Harry S. Pollak will be featured in a work- 
shop session on cropping and mounting 

| color slides at the October 12 meeting of 
| Del.CC. according to the DCC Bulletin, 
ot which Harry is editor. 


Speakers added to MCCC Jamboree 


| The Metropolitan CC Council Jamboree 
to be held at Hotel Martinique, New York 
City, on October 30-31 will include the 
following additional features: Ivan Dmitri, 
famous magazine photog. will lead a panel 
| discussion on the “Photography in the Fine 
Arts” movement, originated by Mr. Dmitri 
' You will also enjoy the first public showing 





Editor: O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


150 MCCC members swarmed over Governor's Island, steadiest camera platform in New 
| York Harbor for shots of The Battery and lower Manhattan skyscrapers. Pic by Fred Hamel. 


Any professional will tell you—your finished | 
print can be no better than your negative. 
And you automatically improve your nega- 
tive’s quality and lens sharpness by using 


of Vincent Kehoe’s color movies and black 
and white as well as color sides taken 
right in the Spanish bull fighting ring in 
preparation for Mr. Kehoe’s forthcoming 
“Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Fiesta de 
Toros.” John W. Doscher, FPSA, veteran 
teacher of photography, is coming down 
from his “Country School of Photography” 
at Woodstock, Vt. to appear on the pro- 
gram. 

A surprise booking is Dr. Henry Sarason 
in one of his rare public uppearances, who 
will reveal his current techniques in print 
making in his lecture “New Horizons for 
the Pictorialist.” Otto Litzel, APSA has 
also been scheduled for a provocative lec- 
ture. And—itf you missed the September 
column—of course you'll hear Dr. Edwin E. 
Amsden, APSA, of Toronto, Canada. Regis- 
tration is $2.00, Awards Dinner $5.75— 
combination ticket $7.00. Because of lim- 
ited facilities advance reservations are 
urged. Write to Charles Weisberg, Ticket 
Chairman, Metropolitan CC Council, 51 
East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y.— 
Joseph A. Bernstein reporting. 


Council of Maryland Camera Clubs 


The long felt need for closer co-ordina- 
tion of amateur photographic activities in 
Maryland has resulted in the formation of 
the Council of Maryland CCs with a nu- 
cleus of nine clubs (Arundel, Baltimore, 
C & P, Dundalk, Lensmen, Photoguild 
Point Breeze, Temple and Catonsville) 
Other clubs wishing to join may contact 
Marvin Tenberg, Sec’y., 3008 W. Rogers 


Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. (Phone IL! 
2-5625 ). 

Other officers are Paul Clugh, Pres 
William Stokes, Vice Pres. and Liston 
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STROBOFLASH Ii 


STROBOFLASH Iv 





PRECISION-MADE FOR THE PROFESSIONAL! 


STROBOFLASH'’ By GRAFLEX 


Stroboflash electronic flash units are precision-made by Graflex to meet the most stringent 
photographic requirements of the professional. They have won unqualified endorsement by 
professionals the world over. Choose from three models, each designed to meet specific require- 


ments, each finest in its field: 


STROBOFLASH 1 is made for use where light weight is desired and fast lenses or film are used. Short duration flash 
(1/1400 second) makes it perfect for action. 50 watt sec. Less batteries, only $89.00. Photo Tube accessory kit provides 


“slave” operation, only $9.90. 

STROBOFLASH Il is a rugged, all-purpose portable which withstands rough handling and hard use. Designed for and 
used by professionals and advanced photographers. 100 watt sec. Less batteries, only $99.50. Photo Tube accessory kit 
provides “slave” operation, only $9.90. 

STROBOFLASH IV, by means of its 4-way power selector, permits variance of exposure without changing f number. 
The ultimate in electronic flash. 200 watt sec. Less batteries, only $165.95. Photo Tube accessory kit provides “slave” 


operation, only $9.90. 











= 
For complete information on Stroboflash units see A 
your Graflex dealer or write Dept. M-109, Graflex, . — GENERAL 
Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A Subsidiary of General Pre- GRAFLEX PRECISION 
cision Equipment Corporation. COMPANY 
' 








*Trade Mark. Prices include federal tax where applicable ond are subject to change without notice, 
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IDELIT 


eluxe 


CUT FILM HOLDER 


NEW NEW 


IRON-GRIP INTER- 
HINGE LOCKED 
FABRIC! CORNERS! 


Cannot come apart...cannot leak light... 
cannot break! Pius all-metal interior core, 
16% thinner than old-style holders, no wooden 
parts to break. Unconditionally guaranteed for 
two years! 


4x5 and 5x7 in 
Deluxe Model only 





2\/gx3'g and 3'/4x4'/g holders in 


traditional cherrywood and aluminum. 


MODERATELY PRICED... 
ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY! 


Write for New Free Brochure 


— a 
‘FIDELITY wr. co. 


1614 Victory Bivd., Glendale |, Calif. 


The Wind and Sun Council 

The Wind 
Clubs includes twenty-four Camera Clubs, 
the West from Azusa to Yuma 


ind Sun Council of Camera 


tending in 


the East. Cl i Lake to the North and 
through Riverside and the Hemet-Perris 
Valley to the South. Wind and Sunners are 
prolific contributors to international salons 

sis pr ven by the fact that Wind and Sun 
exhibitors racked up well over eleven hun- 
dred acceptances as indicated in Who's 
Who tor the past year In one issue of the 


6 When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 








Nickles, Treas. The All-Maryland CC Con- 
test will this year be sponsored by the 
Council and will be held at the Stadium 
on December 6, with the public invited. 
Maurice H. Louis, FPSA will address 
the council on October 23rd at the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library with a talk entitled 
“Practical Pointers on Photographing Chil- 
dren.”—William H. Stokes reporting. 


Boston YMCA CC Field Trip 


Having previously visited the Martha's 
Vineyard CC, the Boston YMCA CC de- 
cided to try Nantucket Island for a long 
week-end in October. The island having 
no camera club, they contacted Nantucket’s 
only PSAer, Arthur Hayden (Life Mem- 
ber) who is 77 years young. Mr. Hayden 
arranged for advance publicity in the Nan- 
tucket Inquirer and Mirror.—Wm. F. Potter 
reporting. 


Business CC Association (N. Y. C.} 


25 camera clubs of business, financial 
and industrial firms of New York City con- 
stitute the Business Camera Club Associa- 
tion, PSA affiliated of course. Edwin E. 
Katibah was recently elected Pres. of the 
Assoc. He is also Pres. of the Edison CC 
Rudy Siska (Tel. Co. of Manhattan CC) 
is Vice Pres.; Frank Schlierf ( Morgan Guar- 
anty CC) and Anne Hemminger ( Met 
Life CC), Treas. and Sec’y respectively.— 
E. V. Mayer reporting. 


Eastern Long Island Pictorial Project 


The Riverhead (N. Y.) CC is going to 
produce a set of pictorial slides depicting 





WESTERN ZONE 


Journal a number of months ago, within the 
list of the latest Star “acquirers,” there were 


the 
mentioned, 


three members of Redlands Camera 
Club which certainly 
proves the Council's enthusiasm for facing 
the judges, in both Black and White and 
in Color 

The new president of Wind and Sun is 


alone 


Mr. and Mrs. President and Mr. and Mrs. Western Zone Editor surrounded by Hawaiian members during the Round-Up described last month. 





Eastern Long Island’s industrial, historical 
and recreational characteristics. Each mem- 
ber is asked to photograph scenes and 
activities in his area. The club estimates a 
year or more will be required to prepare 
the final slide set, which will then be made 
available for showing by various fraternal, 
religious and service organizations as well 
as other camera clubs through PSA. 

To get the project off the ground a slide 
set with taped commentary (by a Chicago 
CC) will be furnished by PSA as an 
example of how it should be done.—From 
the RCC News Bulletin. 


Photo Essay on Toledo Churches 


Toledo (Ohio) Color Slide Club, Paul 
Jepson, Pres. has completed a year-long 
project about Toledo churches, with taped 
commentary and musical background. 
Slides are arranged to illustrate changes in 
church architecture through the years, in- 
cluding such details as steeples, bell towers, 
stained glass windows, plaques, etc. Audi- 
ences enjoy recognizing familiar churches 
ind seeing them in a new light as the 
commentary points out meaningful details. 
A new project has been selected for the 
coming year: “The Seasons and Holidays.” 
—Georgia Roper reporting. 


Detroit Guild Show in N. Y. C. 


The “Big, Blue and Glossy” exhibition 
print set of the Photographic Guild of 
Detroit (Mich.) was hung in the Kodak 
center at New York’s Grand Central Station 
during August.—Maurice H. Louis, FPSA, 
reporting 


Editor: A. H. Hilton, APSA 
Route 3, Box 787, Porterville, Calif. 


Bill King of Beaumont. One of his major 
interests this year is the first 24x24 Travel- 
ing Color Salon within the Council; this 
will be in addition to the Annual 335mm 
and Black and White Traveling Salon, and 
Pierre Woodman of Pomona is responsible 
for putting the show on the road. 

4 well-known annual event within the 
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great photographers 
depend on 
great equipment... 
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aperture 
a distinguished quarterly 


The Summer issue was on photography 
for persons who accept Camera Work 
as a perennial responsibility to spirit. 


COPIES ARE STILL AVAILABLE AT $2.00 EACH 
Subscriptions $6.00 a year, check or money order 


_><S_aperture 


72 NORTH UNION STREET + ROCHESTER 7, N.Y 
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Save your copies of the PSA Journal 
in orderly fashion. Each issue fits in 
easily with a simple wire insert. Can 
be removed if desired. 17 wires take 
care of 12 Journals, 4 PS&T and a 
separate Index. Stamped on cover and 
backbone as shown. Stiff covers make 
binder stand alone or on shelf Get 
one for each year of your Journal file. 
Keeps them neat, restricts borrowing. 


$2.75 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
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Council limits is the annual Photo Fiesta 
at the Redlands Bowl, this year sponsored 
by the Strobeliters of San Bernardino. 
Pretty models come from all parts of South- 
ern California for this event to compete 
for “Miss Photo Fiesta” as well as to pro- 
vide photographers from a wide area with 
the opportunity to shoot them in Black and 
White or Color for awards. Another com- 
petition in this event is for the best set in 
which to pose the models. 


The Delta Council 

From California comes word that Delta 
Camera Club Council, comprised of 11 
clubs in the upper central state plus one 
club from Reno, Nevada, includes in its 
membership two of the clubs which won 
top awards in the recently completed year- 
long National Club Slide Competitions. 

Sierra Camera Club of Sacramento, under 
the chairmanship of Bertha Koch of Au- 
burn, took first place in the top class, AAA. 
In Class A, Davis Camera Club of Davis, 
California, chairmaned by Rita V. S. Ehret 
of Winters and Los Gatos, was a first place 
winner, tying with Erie Color Slide Club 
of Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Coincidentally, each of the above-men- 
tioned western clubs included a PSA Medal 
winner in the National Slide-of-the-Year 
contest which climaxed the inter-club com- 
petitions this summer. Sierra Club’s winner 
was Jerome Koch of Auburn, while Rita 
Ehret won the medal for Davis. 

Lee Yip of Lodi, California, is president 
of Delta Council, with Jerome Koch chair- 
man of color division and James Perdue of 
Woodland print chairman.—Rita V. S. Ehret 
reporting 


Down San Diego Way 

A message in the form of a question was 
left uppermost in the minds of those PSAers 
attending San Diego’s PhotoFab earlier this 
year, when President Mel Phegley APSA, 
Western Zone Director Floyd Evans FPSA, 
and Walter E. Harvey APSA, in turn ended 
their talks with these words, “Are you get- 
ting the most out of what PSA has to offer?” 

In an attempt to show just how much 
pleasure can be derived from one of PSA’s 
many activities, Paul and Catherine Cleer, 
both active exhibitors and participants in 
the Workshop area, gathered a group of 
PSA members to view one of the Workshop 
case contents. The prints from it were care- 
fully hung across one end of their living 
room, and guests were given ballots on 
which to judge and rate the pictures. After 
the votes were counted, the criticisms of 
the Master were read aloud and the prints 
studied. Marked enthusiasm was shown by 
the guests, and it is believed that from this 
meeting new members will be gained by 
the Workshop. 

The sharing of any pleasure enhances 
the worth of any project and, in this re- 
porter’s mind, more of this could be done, 
especially if there were an additional few 
days added to the time that the case could 
be held. While it might mean an extra 
month or two added to the arrival time of 
the cases, this really shouldn't inconven- 
tence anyone. 

Paul and Catherine are to be congratu- 
lated on their gracious sharing of their 
photographic pleasures and activities.— 
Ruth Pedler reporting 








Great White Father gets the axe for try- 
ing to swap PSA memberships for coconuts 
in Kanaka village. Hexecutioners (wow!) re- 
sent by-passing dollars now they have state- 
hood. And where's the A of that PSA? 





News from the Northwest 


f/67 Club members were entertained in 
early July with two tape-recorded slide 
shows by Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Biedel of 
Bremerton CC. The slides included “The 
Story of the Columbia River” and a set of 
“Wild Flowers.” 

Several members of Seattle Photographic 
Society, headed by John McLauchlan, are 
currently putting on a weekly TV camera 
club program from the University of Wash- 
ington television station. This club-of-the- 
air is primarily to interest beginners and 
non-club members, and to help them iron 
out intricate problems. In July, John will 
also head a round-table discussion on vaca- 
tion shots and other interesting subjects on 
the society's educational night. 

“Color Portrait of the Northwest,” a 
slide-set by Yakima CC portraying all four 
seasons at their best in these north Pacific 
states, will have its premiere showing in 
July. Three hundred fifty slides from 20 
members comprise the set, which is the 
club’s initial venture in public exhibition 
—Winnie Van Sickle reporting 


Silver Anniversary 


Recently the Oakland Camera Club held 
its twenty-fifth silver anniversary dinner 
and photography exhibition. One hundred 
eighty-nine were in attendance. In the be- 
ginning the club started with a small group 
interested in B&W prints. The Oakland 
Camera Club now has 279 members taking 
part in five divisions, Prints, Color Slides, 
Movies, Stereo and School of Photography. 
Eighty members now belong to PSA. 
Ellis G. Rhode reporting. 


JOBS—We got millions of 'em, as Schnozzola sez 
Some are little teeny ones, some are hig, but 
there’s at least one for you, one that fits your 
special taients. Some are not photographic, some 
are. The pay is tops, though not in moola, but it's 
lots more permanent, the satisfaction of a job well 
done, a job helping others. If you've tried recently 
without effect, try once more, but this time to 
the new Personnel Aide, Shirley Stone, 8 E. Pear 
son, Chicago 11, Il. Tell her about your talents 
and skills so she can poke around here and there 
and find the job that fits you best tf 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE OPTICS YET CRAFTED BY MAN 


SUMMICRON f/2 LENSES 


COMBINE HIGH SPEED WITH GAINS IN IMAGE QUALITY 


You can now make sharper pictures, and in virtually every picture situation. Sum- 
micron f/2 lenses—in 35mm, 50mm and 90mm focal lengths—deliver gains in image 
quality at all apertures, at all camera-to-subject distances, and over every millimeter 
of the 35mm frame! 

Summicron f/2 optical characteristics approach theoretical ideals. Their in-use advan- 
tages are very real, and readily apparent. Over-all performance surpasses not only the 
high-speed lenses, but of even more significance, the “slower” lenses long revered for 
superior image quality. 


At full aperture a Summicron f/2 delivers quality advan- At any aperture a Summicron f/2 delivers more resolu- 
tages you can see—over the entire 35mm frame—from tion, image contrast and freedom from distortion than 
any camera-to-subject distance. any lens of comparable focal length. 





(Advertisement) 














THE MORE YOU EXPECT FROM A LENS, THE GREATER 
WILL BE YOUR APPRECIATION OF THE SUMMICRON [f/2's 


1/2 setting commands confidence 


There has always been a justifiable hesitancy to use 
any lens wide open, for maximum aperture is never 
optimum aperture. Yet a Summicron at f/2 delivers 
resolution, corner-to-corner sharpness and image 
contrast that command confidence. And with a 
Summicron, you enjoy this wide-open performance 
throughout the focusing range—from infinity to 
closest working distances. 


optimum aperture clicks in at {/4 

Exciting as the wide-open performance is, the 
advantages of Summicron image quality over other 
lenses are even more dramatic at smaller aper- 
tures. The Summicron, at f/4, reaches a level of 
resolution, image contrast and freedom from aber- 
rations never before approached in camera optics. 
The Summicron hits a higher optimum-—reaches it 
faster—and holds it longer. At any aperture smaller 
than f/4, all you gain is depth of field. And unlike 
other high-speed lenses, when the picture situation 
calls for f/11 or f/16, a Summicron continues to 
deliver with no shift in focus, no loss in picture 


quality. 


superior image quality at all distances 
All Summicron focal lengths deliver superior image 
quality from infinity down to closest camera-to- 
subject distances. This is due to the basic formula, 
the integrity with which it is manufactured, and to 
the matched mounts and “custom” rangefinder 
cams adapted to each assembled Summicron, to 
assure precise rangefinder focus—on every Leica 
camera ever manufactured. 


soft-coated internal elements 

All internal elements in Summicron lenses are soft 
coated for greater efficiency. A single uncoated 
surface of a single element reflects 4 to 7% of the 
light that hits it. Hard coating reduces that figure 
to 2“.—a notable improvement. Soft coating further 
reduces internal reflections to 1.2%! Soft coating 
costs more, is more critica] to apply—and more 
efficient. External front and rear elements are hard 
coated for maximum durability. 


optics with mechanical advantages 


No detail has been spared in Summicron lenses to 
help you make better pictures. You sense this from 
the moment you first work with a Summicron, the 
ease with which it handles on the camera, the 
smooth working focus drive, the linear diaphragm 
settings (equal spacing between all apertures) 
—even the raised dot index which lets you change 
lenses in complete darkness. You see the quality in 
the finish of the lens, in the finely etched numerals 
and depth-of-field scale, in the click-stops (half- 
stops on the 90mm). All three Summicron f/2 focal 
lengths employ parallel focusing mounts for added 
accuracy. In addition to increasing reliability and 
focusing ease (even in temperature extremes), par- 
allel mounts are more convenient when setting or 
reading distance and aperture scales. 


The 35mm Summicron f/2 is eminently suited to archi- 
tectural photography, such as this church interior which 
makes full use of the lens’ wide angle of view and added 
depth of field. The 35mm Summicron is also invaluable in 
close quarters, for landscapes, and for fast off-the-cuff can- 
did pictures. 
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Summicron lenses in use 


With a maximum aperture of f/2, you can naturally 
take more “existing light’”’ photographs with high 
speed black-and-white and color films. Equally 
important, with f/2 aperture you gain wider use of 
the high-resolution, fine-grain emulsions—to retain 
image quality even in poor light conditions. You 
work with confidence in the knowledge that Sum- 
micron image quality is consistent—at all distances 
—at any aperture—over the entire 35mm frame. 
And with the Dual-Range 50mm Summicron, you 
can move in on any subject to a penetrating 19” 
and get Summicron-sharp close-ups (with range- 
finder focus and automatic parallax compensation). 
What’s more, this provision is always with you 
and your Leica. 


the Summicron Team 

Summicron image quality has given rise to a new 
outfit being used by more and more Leica owners. 
They call it the Summicron Team: the 3 most often- 


The 50mm Dual-Range Summicron 1/2 is probably the 
most desirable “normal” lens in photography. In addition to 
high image quality and high speed, its Dual-Range fea- 
ture lets you add the drama of candid close-ups—as near 
as 19”—with range-finder focus and automatic parallax 
compensation. 





used focal lengths, all with top optical performance 
and matched apertures from f/2 to f/16. With “the 
Team,” you can interplay the 64° coverage of a 
wide angle, the 45° coverage of the 50mm and the 
selective 27° coverage of the long focus to any 
subject matter. 


did you know these Summicron facts? 


Leitz Summicron lenses employ the latest rare 
earth Lanthanum optical glasses with higher 
refractive indexes (greater light-bending power) 
lower dispersion (higher color fidelity) and high 
ultra-violet absorption e Summicron lenses are 
neither “warm” nor “cold” in their color rendition. 
They do not filter out any of the visible spectrum 
by intent or by accident e The 50mm and 90mm 
“lens heads” can be separated from their focusing 
mounts, for dual use on Leitz enlargers, copying and 
repro accessories e A share of the credit for Sum- 
micron performance must go to the modified-Gauss 
formula which uses critically computed internal air- 
spaces to do the work of additional lens elements. 


The 90mm Summicront/2 with its high speed, adds new 
versatility to the already versatile 90mm focal length. It is 
ideal for head-and-shoulder portraits, such as this existing 
light study, as well as in stage and sports photography, 
candids from afar and photo-reportage. 




















THE LEITZ LENS HERITAGE 


UNCOMPROMISED IMAGE QUALITY 


It is no coincidence that these new Summicron f/2 lenses were developed by Ernst Leitz. 
For they are but the latest in a series of lens developments in which the guiding rule has 
been uncompromised image quality. The lens designer has at his disposal an infinite 
combination of variables— more than 300 different types of optical glass—in any variety 
of thicknesses and curvatures. He can work with any number of elements and many 
differences in air spacing. In short, from the combinations and permutations, there must 
come order, and optical quality. And there must be facilities for converting that mas- 
terly design into a lens to take pictures—and into thousands of lenses for thousands of 
cameras. Any break in the link, from design to end use, and all other steps are wasted. 
That the results are so consistently noteworthy with Leitz lenses is due to a rare level 
of optical experience— with microscopes, lenses and cameras—and a traditional devo- 
tion to quality that has been nurtured for over 110 years. This is the Leitz Lens Herit- 
age, and these are the lenses that benefit from it: 


21mm Super Angulon f/4 50mm Summicron f/2 90mm Elmarit f/2.8 
28mm Summaron f/5.6 50mm Elmar f/2.8 90mm Elmar f/4 
35mm Summicron f/2 50mm Elmar f/3.5 125mm Hektor f/2.5 
35mm Summaron f/2.8 65mm Elmar f/3.5 135mm Hektor f/4.5 
35mm Summaron f/3.5 85mm Summarex f/1.5 200mm Telyt f/4.5 
50mm Summilux f/1.4 90mm Summicron f/2 400mm Telyt f/5 


50mm SUMMICRON 1t/2 The 50mm focal length is the tra- 
ditional “normal” lens for 35mm cameras. Its 45° angle of view 
and favorable depth-of-field are two reasons why most photogra- 
phers use the 50mm for most of their pictures. The Dual-Range 
Summicron — with focus and automatic parallax compensation to 
19°—is probably the most useful 50mm focal length in photogra- 
phy. The 7-element 50mm Summicron is available in rigid bayo- 
net mount for Leica M-Series cameras, or in collapsible thread 
mount at $129; and in the Dual-Range model for M-Series Leicas 
at $168. 


35mm SUMMICRON t/2 The 35mm focal length with a 
wider angle of view (64°) is used for relating the subject to its 
background, for covering a large picture area from close quar- 
ters. It is indispensable to the photo journalists, who use its 
added depth-of-field for zone focusing, when the assignment 
calls for fast, off-the-cuff shooting. The 35mm Summicron f/2 is 
free of distortion; features oversize front and rear elements 
for peak performance at full aperture; and includes a convenient 
finger-tip focusing lever. The 8-element lens focuses to 2’4” and 
is available in bayonet mount for the Leica M-2 or in thread 
mount at $174; in bayonet mount for Leica M-3, with RF Attach- 
ment—that couples the rangefinder and viewfinder to the 35mm 
focal length—$207. 





890mm SUMMICRON 1/2 The 90mm long-focus lens pro- 
vides 1.8x magnification compared to the 50mm focal length. It 
is most useful for head-and-shoulder portraits, candids from 
afar, news, theater and sports photography. The 90mm Summi- 
cron f/2 features a lightweight mount for steady, hand-held 
shooting (even at slow speeds); a built-in telescoping leas hood; 
click stops and half stops. The 6-element lens is available in 
bayonet or thread mount (rangefinder coupled) at $199.50; also 
available in short mount for use on the Visoflex II at $192.00. 
A short focusing mount is available for the rangefinder model 
permitting dual-use on your Leica and with the Visoflex II. 





eCi1ca ©. Lentz. inc., 468 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. N.Y. 

Oistributors of the worid famous products of 
Ernst Leitz G.m.b.wHM.. Wetziar,. Germany-Ernst Leitz Canada itd 
LENSES . PROJECTORS - CAMERAS - MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 
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For photographers 
not content with 
just ordinary pictures... 





MASTER lil 


WESTON 


exposure meters 


THE M&TERS MOST PHOTOGRAPHERS USE 
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english edition 


the monthly international magazine for 
photographic art and science. 


‘Camera’ deals with all branches of 
photography and their applications in 
relation to present-day development. 

In its pages the most diverse subjects 
are compared or contrasted on the plane 
of ideas and of facts, of aesthetics and 
of practice. 


has won a place in the specialist press 

as an indispensable review for all 
organisations as well as tor ali individuals 
interested in the manifold aspects of 
photography as much from the viewpoint 
of creative work and technical methods 

as from that of application and 

utilization. 


Subscription in U.S.A. is $4.50 for 6 mos 


$8 for 12 mos. May be placed with K. 
Heitz Import Co., 480 Lexington Ave. 
N. Y. 17 or Rayelle Publications, 76 W 


Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





AN EDUCATION IN 
LARGE FORMAT 
PHOTOGRAPHY... 





NEW 
120 PAGE 


PRODUCTS HANDBOOK 


Over 400 illustrations, lens diagrams, and ex- only 


ploded views of the most exciting NEW line 50 
or advanced amateur. 


in Linhof history! Comeras, tripods, and ac- 
cessories for photomicrography and macro- 
_ raphy. informative articles on the 

jantages, principles, and problems of large 

ja photogr —. -for the professional 

See your Linhof Dealer . . . or send coupon te: 

x KX. XT INT G PHOTO CORPORATION 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


eeeer eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eeee 
5 Here’s 50¢ for my copy of the - 
« LINHOF PRODUCTS HANDBOOK. . 
. . 
§  BBMBO. nese seer ceneeeceeeerscrsscesensreeeeseees 4 
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. . 
- BBBo cco vcccccccccccccees GENER coccccssesces 
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CANADIANA 


Canada's New Zone Director 


Jim MeVie, of Victoria, B. C., joined 
PSA in 1949. My first long range acquain- 
tance with his personality came through an 
item in Victoria CC’s Close Up. From this, 
in February 1950, I reported in the Journal. 

. Jim MeVie is sending all his discarded 
proofs and prints to the Manaimo Indian 
Hospital. Urges other club members to do 
the same. Explains a group of sick young- 
sters keep scrap books there, and amuse 
themselves coloring the prints. . . . 

As one might say, the humanitarian 
touch, a keynote of Jim’s character. 

I first met him personally, Oct. 1957 at 
the Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, in conjunc- 
tion with the selection of Canada’s print 
and slide exhibit at the Brussels World 
Fair. 

In intervening years I had come to know 
him as a man of divers interests, through 
frequent correspondence, the medium 
which inspires in widely separated PSAers 
a feeling of togetherness. 

He was a tower of support in the early 
days of organization of the Canadian zone, 
and as Associate Director for western 
Canada since 1953, within my own juris- 
diction and that of Wally Wood. 

My main impression of Jim McVie is 
his prodigious energy, the ability to deal 
with PSA affairs and problems on time, 
with meticulous regard for fine detail. 
These are the qualities which are Jim’s 
basic stock in trade, as Canada’s new ZD. 

In a personal way, Jim and wife Helen 
are extremely musical. Jim, as a singer 
with church and other choirs, operettas and 
musical festivals. Helen is an accomplished 
musician. They have two eager, well man- 
nered sons in the traditions of England, 
Jim’s birthplace, whence he came to Canada 
very early in life. 

Jim is an avid hockey fan, both as re- 
gards local ice, and the National League. 
He studiously tends a large garden sur- 
rounding his home. Lectures often, includ- 
ing the University of Victoria, on photog- 
raphy. As past president, and, for many 
years chairman of Victoria’s international 
salon, he still maintains active participation 
in the Victoria CC work. 

Jim is a civilian employee of Canada’s 
naval establishment at adjoining Esquimalt, 
B.C., following world war 2 service. His 
blood is heavily salted by love of the sea, 
ships, and the many faceted phases of 
ocean water. A large proportion of the more 
than 1000 monochrome prints which have 
earned him 5 star rating in international 
salons are studies of ships under sail. More 
recently he moved actively into color. 

In addition to assuming the responsibil- 
ities of Canada’s nation wide PSA director- 
ship, in itself a challenging assignment, 
Jim is currently planning next June, a re- 
peat performance of 1958’s successful PSA 
North West Regional at Victoria, plus re- 
suscitation of Victoria International Salon, 
which has experienced a hiatus of several 
years. 

To cope with these routines, and the 


| anticipated growth of PSA activities during 
' the next two years, Jim will need something 
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Editor: Rex Frost, FPSA 
37 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


more than vocal good wishes from the of- 
ficers and members of the Society. He will 
need their active help and cooperation, 
coast to coast, in carrying the work load. 
Given this, there is every reason to vis- 
ualize continuing progress, and expansion 
in membership and services of the Society 
in Canada, for the benefit of all concerned. 


Canada's Retired ZD 


There is no doubt about the fundamental 
health of the Canadian zone, as turned over 
by Wally Wood to Jim McVie. Problems, 
yes. There have been, and always will be 
problems. These are the stepping stones to 
progress. 

Following appointment of Canada’s DR’s 
and AR’s last spring, Wally wrote a 2000 
word personal letter to each, which largely 
summarizes the zone situation and his ex- 
periences as ZD. 

Currently, he wrote, there are some 350 
members in the Canadian zone, with some 
43 CC’s being represented. Many of these 
people, he explained, are very active par- 
ticipants in various forms of the Society's 
activity, others do not participate at all. 
Some of you have rendered great assis- 
tance. Some of you have done absolutely 
nothing. 

In his letter, Wally discusses some of the 
problems of bringing to Canada’s individ- 
ual PSAers and CC’s, similar services to 
those enjoyed by US members and clubs. 
Full advantages that is by way of port- 
folios, national and recorded lecture pro- 
grams, interclub competitions, and the 
numerous other facilities listed in the ser- 
vices directory in every Journal. 

Some of these are problems of geog- 
raphy, some involve customs redtape and 
lack of integrated rulings at all ports of 
customs entry, coast to coast. By insistent 
correspondence, and personal visits to Ot- 
tawa Wally has helped ease obstruction 
by Dept. of National Revenue officers. 

In his letter, Wally writes . . . “I have 
always found each and every PSA member 
a real nice person. Where we fall down is 
in our lack of communication between one 
nice person and the next. A short note to 
the proper individual about a problem, 
idea, suggestion, or even to ask a question 
is always appreciated. 

Obviously, the crux of the Society's prog- 
ress is people, not alone the officers, but 
every individual member. 

Wally Wood must be congratulated and 
enthusiastically thanked for his exceeding- 
ly competent and energetic contribution to 
Canadian zone progress since 1955, as well 
as for his organizational work in program- 
ming prior to taking over as ZD. 

He has given virile leadership, directly, 
promptly and objectively attacking zone 
problems in a forthright and aggressive 
manner, with little regard for the personal 
cost and time involved. For which, surely 
he has earned a unanimous round of ap- 
plause. 


Nanaimo, B. C. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER SPREADS FAME 
or Nanaimo. This is front page headline 
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e These new Contaflex models offer outstanding 

l- advancements...new speed and ease of operation... 

o more precise control in picture taking. Yet with all 

" their superb features, they are most attractively 
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END CAMERA ‘SHAKE’ 





WITH KILFITT GRIP-POD 


A product of the famous Kilfitt Optical 
Works, Munich, West Germany 
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MEMBERSHIP PIN 





The PSA emblem in gold and 
blue enamel is furnished in two 
styles, a pin back for the ladies 
and a lapel button for the men. 
Every PSA member should wear 
one of these so he is always 
known to other members. Many 
members have two, a lapel but- 
ton for dress-up occasions and a 
pin-back for sports wear and 
camera togs. Sold only to PSA 
members. Specify style when 
placing your order. 


$2.00 


either style 


Sold only by 


Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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| of The Sun, Vancouver newspaper. Aug. 6. 
Continues its text, “The Indians gave 
Nanaimo its name, but it took an amateur 
| photographer to spread the name around 
the world. The man responsible is Stanley 
C. Dakin. He laid the foundation for the 
first Nanaimo photographic salon seven 
years ago, and has been director ever since. 
Judges were Dr. Joseph Bricker, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Burt-Smith of Victoria and Cleo Coe, 
Vancouver.” 

Nanaimo entries were up on last year. 
This year they had a nature and color print 
section, from 21 countries. Stan Dakin and 
Wally Galloway, Edmonton, notched three 
acceptances each. Jim McVie, Victoria; 
Ken Cucksey, Chatham; Art. Ryan, An- 
caster; Pete Swensson, Aldergrove, B.C.; 
and Wally Wood, Montreal scored couples. 
Nelson Harvey, St. James, Man. and Stan 








Dakin earned Honorable Mentions. 

Oh yes! Stan Dakin writes of the fine 
cooperation of the customs dept. in facili- 
tating entries by means of temporary im- 
port form E 29B, meaning no cash deposit. 


Photo Journalism 


Canadian International Salons may now 
offer PJ Division medals to the best entry 
where a Photo Journalism section is made 
available. Interested Salon Chairmen may 
write Alfred C. Schwartz, 38 Avis Drive, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., USA for details. The 
arrangement was set up by Wally Wood. 


Line of Succession 


To Irene and Nick Ochotta, Edmonton 
DR, June Ist, one 8 Ib. 10 oz. son, as 
potential DR replacement material in 
Nick’s home town. Cigars all round. 





SOUTH OF THE BORDER 


Cuba 


Antonio Cernuda, PSA. Won another im- 
portant award with his film (Gano otro im- 
portante premio con su pelicula) “Ritmo En 
Transito,” in (en) Johannesburg, South Afri- 
ca. 


Mexico 


Ursula Toomey, PSA. Retired musician 
and concert singer, and her sister Gertrude, 
engrossing and illuminating artist, last July 
and August visited (Musica y cantante con- 
certista retirada, y su hermana, escribiente 
artistica, en julio y agosto visitaron) Merida, 
Yucatan and the famous archeological ruins 
of (y las famosas ruinas arqueologicas de) 
Chichen Itza, Uxmal, with side trip to pic- 
torial (con desviacién a la pictérica) Guate- 
mala. Then to (Después a) Mexico, D. F. 
where Ye Ed and wife entertained them and 
showed them (en donde este Editor y Sra. 
las agasajaron e invitaron al) Club Fotograf- 
ico De Mexico. Then to (Continuaron por) 
Ooxaca, and archeological ruins of (y Jas 
ruinas archeolégicas de) Mitla, Monte Alban, 
and finally (y finalmente) Cuernavaca, Taxco, 
Acapulco. Ursula is a B&W and Color exhibi- 
tor, member of (es exhibidora en By N. y 
Color y socia del) Springfield Photographic 
Sec., before whom she showed a 450 slide 
travelogue of previous visit to (antequienes 
exhibié 450 transparencias de su anterior 
visita a) Mexico. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark Russek, PSA, he (él) 
Ex-President (E), Los Angeles Cinema Club; 
Ex-Vice-President (E/), El Camino Real Color 
Pictorialists and (y) El Dorado Pictorialists; 
member of (socio del) Southern Calif. Coun- 
cil of Camera Clubs; descendant of 3 Span- 
ish Governors of (descendiante de 3 Gober- 
nadores Espanoles de) California; speaks 
fluent Spanish; has devoted much of his time 
to preserving the traditions of the “Days of 
the Dons”; was leader of the “Thru the Lens 
Tour, that last August took the central cir- 
cuit of (que habla perfecto Espanol; ha ocu- 
pado mucho tiempo en la conservacion de las 
tradiciones de la “Epoca de los Caballeros 
Espanoles”; fué Director de la “Excursion 
a Través del Lente,” que en agosto ppdo. via- 
jaron por el circuito central de) Mexico. It 
included: (Incluyé:) Marguerite Guilmore, 


Editor: J. L. Zakany 
V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D.F. 


PSA, and (y) Rose L. Sampson of (del) 
Duluth Camera Club; Jane Ross, member of 
(socia del) Professional Photographers Assoc. 
of America and (y) Southwestern Photog- 
raphers Assoc.; Mr. and Mrs. (Sr. y Sra.) 
Horace J. Smith of (del) Los Angeles Cinema 
Clob; and (y/) Betty Jenkins, PSA. On re- 
turn to (A su regreso en) Mexico, D. F., they 
were shown slide exhibits by (vieron exhibi- 
ciones de transparencies por) Manual Car- 
rillo, PSA, and Ye Ed (y estes Editor), and 
the nature film (y la pelicula de naturaleza) 
“The American Flamingo,” by (por) Luis 
Osorno Barona, with the facilities so kindly 
loaned by (en las instalaciones graciosamente 
facilitadas por el) Club Fotografico de Mexi- 
co. 

Ronald Dexter. President (E), University 
of Calif. Photo Ciab, visited CFM and at- 
tended its August photo tour and monthly 
competition (visito el CFM en su salon men- 
sual de agosto y asistié a su Excursién). 





Next Month 


Special post-Convention issue will 
have the full list of PSA honors, includ- 
ing an Honorary Fellowship, two Hon- 
orary Memberships, 58 Fellows and As- 
sociates. Also a nearly complete list of 
all the Special Awards. 

We are trying to set up a special ar- 
rangement for Convention pictures in 
the same issue so those who couldn't 
make it will see just how much they 
missed! 

The latest Star Rating lists will also 
be in November. Unforeseen delays in 
the Journal Awards may cause a post- 
ponement of this listing until December 
but we'll try to squeeze it in. 

In addition to all this we'll be having 
our usual assortment of fine feature ar- 
ticles with perhaps a few pleasant sur- 
prises for you. 

If we didn’t see you in Louisville, at 
least we can bring you a taste of it. 
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ON ALL COUNTS... 


the world's 
finest 35mm reflex 


— fully automatic 
AS AMT 











NIKON AUTOMATIC REFLEX 


Smoothness, speed, hushed precision—these are the first delightful 
impressions you have of the new Nikon Automatic Reflex as you put 
it through its paces. You look through the finder—you see the whole 
field. The lens is wide open—the image bright, clear. You focus and 
frame your subject, and shoot. At this point the camera takes over. 
Except for the hardly perceptible flutter of the mirror and the almost 
inaudible click of the shutter, you would hardly know the exposure 
had taken place. The image is still in your finder —bright and clear 
and sharp as before—the lens wide open, ready for the next picture. 


Here are some of the remarkable features of the Nikon Automatic Reflex: 
1. INSTANT-RETURN AUTOMATIC MIRROR flips up as you release the 
shutter, then returns to viewing-focusing position—instantly, automatically. 
2. INSTANT-REOPEN AUTOMATIC DIAPHRAGM closes down to ‘taking’ 
aperture as you release the shutter, instantly reopens to full aperture, ready 
for the next picture without further adjustment. 

3. INSTANT-ACTION PREVIEW CONTROL permits you to preview depth-of- 
field at ‘taking’ aperture or to select ‘taking’ aperture on the basis of 
desired depth-of-field. Press the button, and the diaphragm closes down, 
release it, and the diaphragm instantly reopens to full aperture. 

4. AUTO-NIKKOR LENSES assure unsurpassed optical performance—faith- 
ful color rendition and superb resolution. Auto-Nikkor lenses with instant- 
reopen automatic diaphragms are available in 35mm f/2.8, 50mm f/2, 
105mm f/2.5 and 135mm f/3.5. When interchanging these lenses on the 


At your Nikon dealer or write to Dept. 
= NIKON Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., 880 Champagneur, Monreal, P.Q. 
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Automatic Reflex, no attention need be paid as to whether or not the 
shutter had been wound or the diaphragm pre-set. 

5. REMOVABLE EYE-LEVEL PENTA-PRISM VIEWFINDER interchanges with 
accessory folding hood and magnifier for waist-level focusing and viewing. 
6. CONVEX, LENTICULAR FOCUSING SCREEN gives maximum and uni- 
form brightness over the entire field. Has built-in prismatic, split-image 
rangefinder. Interchanges easily with accessory screens, one with clear spot 
and cross-hair reticule, and the other with fine-ground spot. Finder field 
coincides precisely with film area—covers 100% of the image recorded 
on the film 

7. MIRROR LOCK secures mirror in ‘up’ position. Permits use of camera 
with deeply set, extreme wide angles lenses, such as new 21mm Nikkor f4. 
8. Single-stroke film transport lever. 9. Non-rotating shutter-speed dial. 
10. High-speed rewind crank. 11. Calibrated dual-purpose selif-timer. 
12. Fully compensated rer synch control. 13. Single terminal for flash- 
bulbs and speedlights. 14. pletely removable back. 15. Automatic ‘O° 
reset exposure counter. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR DRIVE (not shown) exclusive Nikon accessory permits 
power driven single exposures ...or bursts of 2 or 3 or more, through 
an entire roll, at the rate of up to 4 exposures per second. 

COUPLED EXPOSURE METER (not shown) exclusive Nikon accessory 
couples to both the diaphragm and the shutter. Responds to either setting. 
And there are a host of other features and accessories—all of which com- 
bine to make this the most advanced reflex ‘35° of our time. 

NIKON AUTOMATIC REFLEX with 50mm Auto-Nikkor f2 Lens, $329.50 
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PSA 


Recorded Lecture 
PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 
recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 


JUST RELEASED 


30. Transparency Overlays, by Dr. L 
a 


APSA. Althouch aimed at the 


+h »«t the mon hrome worker will cet 


- 
29. Big, Blue and Glossy, by Earle W. Brown 
EPSA Th » must for the monochrome en 
j are shown many c tures f types 
+ by the use of th technique. The 
D4 # toning, etchina, terrotyping pot 
in ntina are we vered. 73 slides 
4 tape 
. 


2!. The Charm of Minute Creatures, by Alfred 
- ; - oe ‘ st 


“ Nat 6 
Nature Nate “ U 


14. Lighting Glass for Photography, by Juns 
APSA Th ecture v 


be tT value 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing. 


A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
da deposit of $20 which is returned 
upon request. Your first order should 
be accompanied with a $25 check, to 
cover deposit and service charge. 

Clubs which have not used a lec- 
ture and want to order, or want in- 
formation, or a catalog should write to: 


iste. t 


rohan Olicsialelehilela 


Mrs. Irma 
Bligsaiel 


Vi folelelaleli MmiL 
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Editor: Charles L. Martin 
Route 3, Box 779 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Who, as a photographer, has never 
bemoaned their fate in missing a pic- 
ture? Perhaps the opportunity was 
missed while you were in the process 
of changing lenses or film. I'm sure all 
of us think back with some feeling of 
sorrow to these missed opportunities. 

Late last Spring, while driving on a 
main four-lane highway during the rush 
hour, I heard the screech of many brakes 
in front of us. We came to a stop; as did 
all traffic on all four lanes, I stuck my 
head out the window expecting to see 
a serious accident in front of us. Instead, 
we saw Momma Mallard calmly leading 
her brood across the highway from one 
pond to another. No, we didn’t get that 
“once-in-a-litetime picture.” Our only 
reward was the smile on the face of the 
driver in the car alongside of us. 

There is probably a parallel to this 
story in the memories of each of you. In 
such instances we are either fortunately 
prepared to click the shutter; or, we add 
the picture to our mind's collection of 
“never-finished prints.” These are cir- 
cumstances for which it is hard to be 
prepared camera-wise. 

However, we are fortunate that all 
opportunities do not flash by so quickly. 
Sometimes we have ample time to do 
the right thing at the right time. Such 
an opportunity was recently mailed to 
your camera club, This was a complete 
up to date catalog of program oppor- 
tunities available through the Recorded 


Lectures Program. Full details on the 
use and methods of using the lectures 
were also given. 

Here was/is your club’s opportunity 
to have a truly well rounded schedule 
of planned programs this camera club 
year. Your RLP Lectures are not like 
Momma Mallard and her brood. We 
have been at your service for nine years. 
You now have the opportunity of choos- 
ing from 30 (yes THrTy) different lec- 
tures covering most of the popular 
phases of photography. Don’t miss vour 
opportunity this year, to use our value- 
proven services, The proof is backed by 
over 650 satisfied PSA Member Clubs, 
by the way. 

Your reward, as your club’s program 
chairman, following an “R.L.P. Pre- 
sents” program will be much more than 
just a smile from your neighbor. For, 
you will have given your club’s mem- 
bers the opportunity to see, study, en- 
joy, and learn from the thoughts, ideas, 
principles, and pictures of some of the 
top photographers in PSAdom. 

Remember that as long as your town 
has postal service you are not beyond 
the reach of RLP. Your opportunity for 
good programming is as close as your 
mailbox. And, is just as easy to take ad- 
vantage of. That’s how RLP Lecturer 
will travel to your club. A mere follow- 
ing of the instructions mailed to you 
will bring a top-notch speaker (on tape) 
with pictures and illustrations as big as 
your screen to your club room. 

In the event that your copy of this 
RLP Catalog of opportunities has been 
mislaid you may obtain another very 
easily, Just drop a letter or postcard to 
Mrs. Irma Bolt of Woodhull, Illinois. 
Your catalog of opportunities for better 
programming will be in your hands by 
return mail. 


An Open Letter To Irving Lawres 


Dear Irv, 

Please accept my congratulations on 
the two fine articles you wrote which 
appeared in the June and July issues of 
the PSA Journal. They were very well 
written, logically presented and thought 
provoking. The people charged with the 
operation of the various exhibitions 
should find them of great value. 

I firmly agree with the point you 
made in the second article and have 
found it borne out in my judging ex- 
perience. It is the problem of judges 
trying to fairly score the entries in an 
exhibition in competition with the other 
entries when they have no knowledge, 
or only a slight indication, of what the 
other entries will be. 

Your suggestion to help overcome this 
difficulty of having the judges preview 
25% of the entries before starting to 


judge is certainly a constructive one 
and would help greatly to put the scor- 
ing on a comparative basis. However, 
as you point out, it would be time con- 
suming, especially in the larger exhibi- 
tions. Due to the tight time schedule 
usually established for judging, which 
is necessary for many reasons, each 
hour used becomes very significant. 
Therefore, I doubt if the additional time 
could in many cases be allotted without 
extending the judging even further into 
the hours past midnight. 

Furthermore, although perhaps a sat- 
isfactory sampling, this preview of 25% 
would not give the judges a complete 
picture of the entries so I do not think 
it can be claimed as a completely satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

In short, it seems to me that a careful 
analysis of your reasoning, with which 
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I strongly agree, constitutes an indict 
ment of the point scoring system in 
judging of exhibitions and a convincing 
argument in favor of the simple old- 
fashioned IN-OUT-HOLD method of 
judging. 

With the I-O-H method the judges 
have an opportunity during the first 
showing of the slides to look at ALL 
rather than 25% of the entries before 
they start making the comparative selec- 
tion of the ones to be accepted in the 
exhibition. There is no waste of time in 
the procedure, and at the same time 
they are able to eliminate a considerable 
portion of the entries that fail to mea- 
sure up to the general standard and do 
not deserve further consideration. In ad- 
dition they are able to also select the 
smaller group of entries that definitely 
will be included in the exhibition and 
which set the top standard for the other 
acceptances. 

On the second showing of the 
“HOLD” group, which will be the other 
large group from the first showing, the 
judges can get down to the business at 
hand of selecting the entries to be ac- 
cepted in the exhibition, This will be on 
strictly a competitive basis with the 
other entries, which is the goal you con- 
sider most desirable. 

Even on this second showing the 
1-O-H voting can be maintained to give 
still a third review and consideration of 
entries on the “border line.” It can also 
give an opportunity for the judges to 
make a careful comparative selection to 
limit the number of acceptances where 
there is an excess of entries with like 
subject matter, technique or treatment. 

On this latter point, I am sure Irv, 
that your observations follow mine. One 
year there are a few “glass” picture en- 
tries, some of which are excellent and 
most of which are good. So, why 
shouldn't the judges accept most of 
them? Of course they do. But come 
two or three years later, there is an 
avalanche of “glass” picture entries rid- 
ing on the coattails of the success of 
these pictures in earlier exhibitions. 
Some of these are still excellent and 
quite a number are good. 

With this turn of events, which is far 
from unusual, the judges have a prob- 
lem. Few judges, or exhibitions for that 
matter, would want to be classified as 
“glass happy” under these circum- 
stances, but this term would be most 
appropriate if they accepted the same 
percentage of these entries as other sub- 
ject matter. Therefore, it is evident the 
competition among these entries must 
be more competitive if the acceptances 
are to be held to a reasonable propor- 
tion of the exhibition. The I-O-H meth- 
od solves the problem without difficulty. 
But how can it be solved with the scor- 
ing system of judging, even with a 25% 


(Continued on page 55) 
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“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 


— Michelangelo 


As in a few fine motor cars or a few fine watches, Realist’s basic excellence 
of design and performance has precluded frequent model changes merely for 
the sake of novelty. Instead, the new Realist Custom Stereo represents the 
triumph of “small things made perfect” to bring you the finest precision 
instrument ever built for stereo photography. 


The crisp functional styling that won Realist a place in Milan's Interna- 
tional Design Show is still there — but subtly brought up to date. The new 
f:2.8 lens system reflects the combination of new rare-earth glasses and im- 
proved skills which have revolutionized the optical industry. Realist’s new 
optically matched lenses have a resolving power up to 300 lines per milli- 
meter. The simplicity of operation that has made Realist the choice of 
amateur as well as professional is retained — and quietly brought to an even 
higher degree of loading and handling ease. 


There's a lot to talk about ...a lot to enjoy — and still more reason to step 
up to the fun and excitement of matchless stereo photography in the new 
Realist Custom Stereo! Experience the feel and look of excellence at your 
camera dealer’s! Retail price. $215.00. 


The World Famous Realist Stereo Camera Made Better Than Ever! 


Roabiat: ASU... subsidiary of the DAVID WHITE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


makers of fine optical equipment for over 60 years + 2051 North 19th Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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your print or 


“BOTTLES OF LIGHT” 


Brush out silver, paint in light. 


For corrective tone reduction on 


for creative addi- 


Postage prepaid from: 


Dallas 18, Texas 


\ complete set of Etchadine 
Level Etch Solutions 
and Control Medium $9.90. 


Jamieson Products Co. 
9341 Peninsula Drive 


tions to the image, use the Etcha- 
dine Level Etch Solutions. 
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A few of the many PSAers at the Chicago 
International Film Festival in July. Ladies: 
Ruth Braverman, Lucille Kiester, APSA, Mar- 
garet Conneely, APSA, Dolores Lawler and 
Esther Cooke, APSA. Gents: A. Millard Arm- 
strong, APSA, Timothy Lawler, AACL, Con- 
rad Hodnik, APSA, Marshall Head, Chester 
Hart, Arthur Papke, APSA, George Cushman, 
APSA, Herbert Braverman, Fred Conneely 
and Rolland Werblo. Margaret Conneely 
clutches the $12 she just took from Rolland 
Werblo as she signed him as a PSA member. 
All of them hold important jobs in PSA or 
it “hicago movie circles. 


(F.) Ernst Wildi, APSA, here photographed 
as he presented a program at Washington 
Council meeting where he showed his Cannes 
1957 Grand Prize Winner, has been invited 
back to this year's Cannes Film Festival as a 

















judge. Photo by Bill Stokes. PSA 
SALE! 4x5 ractically new, with Multi SALE —New Calumet 2309TR sink with control 
cus vew finder 50 and 270 (Arton) Schneider und duckboard. $400 FOB Colchester lartley 
nses, ler ods a } filters for 150. Also Kodak Colchester, Conr t] 
film t Gratmatic holders, fine leather - 
e. Excell ndition, slightly used. Bargain WANTED—Old model Rollei par uma head. G 
ed. If imterested, please write Thomas H D. Knight, Box 98, Estevan. Sask., Canada t 
1, 818 Monroe St., Stillwater, Okla 210 - 
SALE—GE Color Contr Meter, wit case, and 
ENLARGER—Federal model 135 with lens GE Variable Color Filter. Like new. $82 list; first 
Smm. Will sell swap. $20 or what have you $30 check takes ‘em. Henry Miner, Box 862, Old 
Smm (still lémm (movie) accessories? D Greenwich, Conn st! 
dear 7 297 x} ood § ; +! — 
eases “ meme & Sa ti SALE-—Leica M3 body $160, IIIG body $90, Leica 
. ‘ ny e% " . . lenses r Summicron rngid 50mm, f[:2 $75, 
— i an : ~~ om Canon thd te the latest Hmm, f:2 $140 llapsible Elmar 90mm, 
ne i et ey Raeuand tl {:4 $80. For Visotlex Hekt 25mm, £:2.5 $100, 
| hank. Calif itlo Telyt MOmm, {:4.5 $105. Visofiex I screw type 
omplete $60. All items in perfec t like-new « 
litior n feet, with I Ss certificates 
SALE 5x7? view camera (Corona) with 4x5 re A. A. Mees 15S Central R N. J. 221 
ing back nd case good condition $65. 4” —— 
Elgeet enlarging lens $10 6” Dallmeyer Portrait SALE—Late model Contax IIA additional 
ens, new $15. Kodak Stereo viewer 21 $5 new lenses, Contameter universal finder Zeiss e€x- 
W. R. Draeger, Sr 1031 Russet St.. Racine. Wis posure meter, filters, sum shade and Polaroid, all 
2110 in Omnica ajustable case. New condition. Sell lot 
sm off list. Details on request oward Small, 
wis "hil } ’ > Ti 
SWAP x44 Super D Graflex with fpa. roll 015 Chestnut St., Philadelphi Pa 2tl 
’ ‘ ¥ bed a r 
Pin oe . _, ag fi ae ap cane one ocean: SALE — Developing tanks Reels-Nikor, stain. 
7 X less steel wo tanks, ea with capacity for six 
Need case, filters, supplementary lenses too. S. W an? | ace Tt r hy sed 
John, 14 Potter Court, Upper Montclair, N. J wil alncnnene ed tend nde age Sins a 
, 10 simultaneously. Fe 5mm reels. Four 120 reels 
at Double tank system facilitates rapid processing; 
permits filling of one tank while films are m 
SALE—Hasselblad 1000F with 8mm 28 and previous bath in other tank. Some equipment 
5mm Ektar, extra film magz., 2 ext. tubes, used but once, the rest never used. All preces are 
Novoflex close up attachment, sports finder, flash identical with new. Evenings phone NE-1-684 
a ssor All items new. Never used. $540. W. H r write: Ronny Perlman, Broad Rd., Greenwich 
Trench, Donnybrook Rd., Montvale, N. J 2th Conn 2tlt 
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| used to slog 

» along using 15 
kinds of paper to 
make beautiful 
prints... 














Now, | glide 
with one box of 
Poly—and my 
prints are more 
beautiful than 
ever... 


THE SWING /S TO KODAK POLYCONTRAST PAPER 


... because Polycontrast gives you extra convenience pius extra quality-at no extra cost 


With one box of Polycontrast Paper in your dark- 
room, you're set to print all four conventional con- 
trast grades . . . plus three half-grades you can’t even 
buy. Your paper supply is complete as long as there’s 
one sheet left in the box...no odd grades going 
stale... no stack of boxes to shuffle. What’s more, 
you can buy the economical large packages, since 
you need only one at a time. 

Polycontrast—and its faster brother, Kodak Poly- 
contrast Rapid Paper—comes in all the usual sizes 





and in your favorite surfaces, single- or double- 
weight. And now there’s Kodak PolyLure Paper, 
too, with the warm image tone and rich look of 
Kodak Ektalure Paper. All these superb papers give 
your prints richer, better blacks, cleaner shadow 
detail. All tone beautifully. 

Your Kodak dealer has Polycontrast Papers in 
stock—the printing filters, too. See him 
now—and join the swing to Polycontrast. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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How to add SOUND 


Do it magnetically with the Kodascope 
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Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, Magnetic-Optical, Model MK4, 
with 2-inch f 1.6 lens, 750-watt lamp, 10-watt amplifier, 2,000-foot film 


capacity, baffled 8-inch speaker, 40-foot speaker cord, microphone, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
lifetime lubrication. Complete in a single case, $850. 
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to your 16mm movies 
Pageant Sound Projector, Model MK4 


Magnetic sound recording on film gives 
you virtually unlimited freedom in cre- 
ating sound tracks for 16mm movies. 
You can blend words, music, and 
special effects to set a mood . . . to tell a 
story...to heighten the over-all im- 
pact of your film. And you do it with a 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector, 
Magnetic-Optical, Model MK4. 


A-b-c’s of magnetic sound 

With a Kodascope Pageant MK4 you 
can add sound to your old movies as 
well as the ones you plan to make. 
Here’s how it works: 

1. You have a magnetic oxide stripe 
added to your processed film. (Kodak 
offers this service, called Kodak Sono- 
track Coating, through dealers at 2.8 
cents a foot.) 

2. You record your commentary, 
music, and special sound effects onto the 
stripe as the Pageant MK4 projects your 
film. Separate volume controls for phono 
and microphone inputs let you mix 
voice and music at any level. 

3. You project your film again and 
play back your sound. Did you make a 
mistake? Just re-record the sound and 
the correction is automatic. A special 
locking device prevents erasure during 
normal projection. 


Performance is superb 

When you project your finished film, the 
Pageant MK4 does it full justice. A 
straight-line optical system with a 750- 
watt lamp provides a brilliant image. 

The //1.6 lens has a built-in field 
sharpener that keeps details sharp and 
clear even when you're covering an 
auditorium-size screen. 

The sound your audience hears is 
clear, undistorted. And the true-rated 
amplifier provides you with separate 
volume and tone controls. 

Bonus features: the Kodascope Pag- 
eant MK4 can also be used for com- 
mercially produced optical sound films; 
the amplifier can be used as a public- 
address system. 


Considering a new 16mm camera? 
Many cinematographers have found the 
Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera the 
ideal working partner for the Kodascope 
Pageant MK4. 

The K-100 accepts 16mm film per- 
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forated along one edge, which permits 
the addition of a full-width magnetic 
stripe for better sound reproduction. 

You'll find the K-100 has all the ca- 
pability you need to make movies of pro- 
fessional quality. 

The brushed-chrome lens turret 
mounts any three of seven Kodak Cine 
Ektar Lenses—from 15mm to 152mm— 
with matching viewfinders. Turn the 
turret, and lens and matching view- 
finder click into position. 


Finest in 16mm lenses 
Working with Ektar Lenses is one of 
the immediate rewards of owning a 
K-100. Even at its widest aperture an 
Ektar Lens delivers edge-to-edge sharp- 
ness, flatness of field, crisp definition. 
Ektar Lenses are made using rare- 
element glass to achieve a superior lens 
design. They are Lumenized to transmit 
natural, color-pure light. And their color 
transmission is uniform—an important 
virtue when you're shooting with a 
variety of lenses. 


Two viewfinders in one 


The matching viewfinder shows the lens 
field of view with one-to-one magnifica- 
tion and with parallax clearly indicated. 

Following action is no strain, since 
the finder shows a generous area around 


63mm lenses shown here, extra.) 


Prices are list and subject to change without notice. 
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Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera with 25mm f/1.9 Ektar Lens, 
$337. Accepts Ektar Lenses in standard “C” mounts. (15mm and 


the lens field. So you get the sharp, 
bright view of an optical finder and the 
full-view convenience of a sports finder. 


Full 40-foot run 

Crank-wind your K-100 once—and 
you’re ready to shoot 40 feet of action 
without stopping. (This long film run is 
particularly important when you're 
shooting slow-motion sequences.) 

A precise spring-motor dial shows 
how many more feet you can shoot 
without rewinding. 

Just set a dial to shoot at speeds from 
16 to 64 frames a second. At any speed 
the precision mechanism of the K-100 
produces rock-steady pictures. 


Three-way exposure lever 

You press down for regular operation. 
Press full down to lock for continuous 
operation. Press up for single-frame ex- 
posure that permits time-lapse se- 
quences, animated movies, and trick 
titles. An auxiliary hand crank lets you 
back-wind for fades, double exposures, 
and other optical effects. 

Your photo dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate the Kodascope Pageant 
Sound Projector, Model MK4, and the 
Cine-Kodak K-100 Turret Camera. 
Most offer terms that will let you start 
making 16mm sound movies now. 














Shadow on the ice 


Patterns Have Impact 
By E. Ward Hutchinson 


The primary duty of an artist or craftsman is to 
understand his medium and respect it for the qualities 
which are its own. 

To my mind the three outstanding qualities of any 
good photograph should be interesting design, satis- 
fying texture, and subtle modulations of tone. 

Subject interest may be made or marred by the 
presence or absence of these three qualities. Without 
them shots of the Taj Mahal, the Grand Canyon, 
Rita Hayworth, the cutest baby (human, feline or 
other), the most most perfect subject you may care 
to imagine may all fall flat. But with them the study 
of a wool blanket, of a dead fish, a bleak landscape, 
a plain person and many a subject, which might 
appear dull to the visually unaware person, may be 
transformed into fascinating photographs. 





One of my greatest pleasures is to forget the every- 
day troubles of humanity for a while in a search for 
subjects which combine pattern and texture interest 
(with sometimes the one, sometimes the other pre- 
dominating ). In such studies I like to reveal the deli- 
cacies of tonal values that only photography is able 
to render. It is not easy to discover suitable subjects 
because I want them to carry some significance, but 
they can be found indoors or out and in any kind of 
weather. When snow covers the countryside is a time 
of special opportunities. Snow simplifies and unifies 
landscapes, which are usually cluttered with bristling 
details and conditions of snow or ice provide plenty 
of chances for both general scenes and close-ups. 

It seems distressing that photographers as a whole 
have comparatively little understanding of the possible 

















values of pattern and texture as such and care little 
for what are commonly called “pattern shots.” This 
lack of appreciation shows up in such groups as PSA 
portfolio circles, where a typical comment may be: 
“I guess I just don’t get this pattern stuff. It lacks 
interest for me.” 

Pattern and texture shots have a few ardent ad- 
mirers, but the majority of photographers are not in 
the least shocked by prints in which practically all 
texture has been lost and pattern is unnoticeable—and 
in which even the tonal values, the very soul of a 
photograph, are imperfectly revealed. 

Before going further, it may be wise to point out 
that design and pattern do not mean the same. A de- 
sign may contain a pattern or even be entirely com- 
posed of a pattern, or possibly of a group of patterns. 
A pattern is a particular kind of element of design, 
which is effective by reason of the repetition of forms. 
A photograph may, therefore, show excellent design 
without containing a pattern element. 

My contention is that pure texture and pattern shots 
can be made interesting and that their lack of human 
or story telling interest is not a fact, but rather the lack 
of imagination and ignorance of those who miss their 
significance. 

I find a good pattern and texture shot can be at the 
same time exciting and deeply satisfying—more so 
than shots of a cute baby or a dark figure at the organ 
(one sunbeam striking the rapt face), or a nude girl 
tied in several knots, or two grinning kids ambling up 
a lane with a string full of fish, or most of the prize- 
winning, judge-delighting photographs which fill the 
magazines and exhibitions. 

Having known many painters, as well as photog- 
raphers, over the years, it has long been an intriguing 
fact to me that painters like photographs which pho- 
tographers are apt to dismiss and that they reject as 
tedious photographs which have been hailed in pho- 
tographic circles. The painters seem much readier to 
appreciate photographic values—of texture and subtle 
tonal renderings—and they can explain why they like 
them. 

Photographers seem to prefer subjects which are 
more obviously appealing by reason of the story told 
or the sentiment revealed. This is probably due to a 
lack of appreciation of the importance of subconscious 
symbolism in art and of the fact that contrasts in tex- 
tures can arouse strong emotional responses, as pat- 
terns can also, when used as a skilfully shown design 
with the special impact of repetitive emphasis. 

I should like to cite an example from my personal 
experience of this divergence between artists and pho- 
tographers in what they consider good photography. 

Four or five years ago I made a study of a few reeds 
and water weeds at dusk. It is the simplest kind of 
subject matter presented in simple terms of tonal 
values and design, reminiscent of many oriental en- 
gravings and paintings. This print, which I still believe 
to be one of my best, made little impression on a 
group in one of the PSA Star Exhibitor postal port- 
folios. One famous pictorialist wrote only: “Build a 
fire!” Every artist to whom I have shown it has ap- 
preciated its mood and its design, and most are re- 










































DUSK: Subtle modulations and texture of water, growing 
progressively lighter, lead the eye gently up to the 
vivacious clump of arrowhead weeds—which look almost 
like a battling group. Weedy lines at the top make a 
frieze of interesting lines, the strongest at the top right 
where they are needed. 


minded of Chinese pictures. An instructor of design 
at a New York university said that it showed perfect 
understanding of design and was enthusiastic about 
it. He was amazed when I told him that photographers 
had condemned it for weak composition and lack of 
interest. He exclaimed: “They just don’t know, that’s 
all!” 

I have reached the conclusion that photographers 
are still too strongly under the influence of certain 
painters of the past, such as Rembrandt, Vermeer, 
Constable, Courbet, Raphael, D. G. Rosetti and many 
others. But the artists of today (and I do not mean 
only the “avant garde,” but definitely include the 
conservative as well) are sensitive to the qualities in 
photographs which their own media are incapable of 
revealing, namely the perfect rendering of textures 
and subtle tonal variations. As I suggested above, they 
also are undoubtedly more aware of psycho-analytical 
theories and of the value of symbolism in pictures. 
The value of photography as a pictorial technique 
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OLD OBJECTS: A study in rectangles and textures. The 
e in the middie bothers photographers, but not 
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is founded on its capacity to render textures and tonal 
values with great fidelity. Every embellishment of de- 
sign, pattern, color and so on which the photographer 
may build on to this foundation should be used with- 
out its being spoiled. Not that the predominance of 
one element over the other may not vary considerably. 
There may even be occasions when texture may be 
ill but sacrificed to achieve more gentle modulations 
of the general tonal values (so that moderate diffusion 
need not be a sin!), But these infinitely subtle tonal 


values should never be lost. Lose them and you have 





FOUR BROTHERS: Showing that figures also lend them- 


selves to pattern, texture and design treatment. 


lost the photograph itself—and your integrity as a 
photographer. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the simple, carefully 
designed photograph featuring texture interest or the 
dramatic repetition of pattern or both together pro- 
vides the purest form of photographic expression. 
Furthermore, it is not easy to make, nor is it as ob- 
vious and devoid of interest as the unaware and un- 
responsive viewer thinks. For it may be rich in sym- 
bolic values from which those who are sensitive to 
them (unconsciously as well as consciously) will de- 
rive stimulation and satisfaction. 


*Tis Better To Have Loved and Lost 








He was a photographer-member. She joined but took no 
pictures. She’d come to the meetings early, take the last 
seat, last row, and throw her coat over the one next to hers. 
He'd show up later and take the seat she had reserved. 
After the meeting they'd leave together. After two years 
following this pattern he resigned. He had moved to a 
suburb and, we learned, married another. She still attends 
each meeting, throwing her coat over the seat next to hers 
in back of the meeting-room. Nobody attempts to occupy 
it. Dreams should not be disturbed. 


—Alfred C. Schwartz, APSA 
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My interest in composites came quite by accident. 
In arranging a new show I projected a picture I could 
not identify. Two slides had been placed together in 
the viewer. The effect was startling. I was elated; here 
was a new technique. 

The exhibits at the St. Louis convention and the 
PSA traveling show proved that this was not a new 
technique. I recognized many composites among the 
winning slides. My interest, however, was stimulated 
by these exhibits. 

The pleasure I have had in creating a beautiful pic- 
ture with this limited control over color transparencies 
has been most gratifying. 

What is a composite? A composite is a montage 
of two or more slides placed together to produce a 
desired effect. 

The effect which you wish to achieve must be clearly 
defined before you can hope for results. You may be 
interested in finding a tonal underlay which will cor- 
rect a faulty exposure and thus salvage a much needed 
slide for a sequence. 

Your purpose may be to introduce a travel show or 
dramatize an ending. (The winning sequence on 
Bangkok chosen at the St. Louis convention used com- 
posites in the introduction. ) 

The creation of a mood picture or a beautiful trans- 
parency without regard to the record may be the 
project. 

Whatever the purpose all composites should be 
mounted securely under glass. It is well to choose a 
mount which will not become weakened in the search 
for the perfect combination. (Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany will make a duplicate of a montage. ) 

The selection of the slides for the composite may 
become a slow aud tedious process. 





Leopold Fisher 
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Composites Are Fun 
By Grace Custer 


It soon becomes evident that all slides do not work 
well together. 

A transparency with too blue a sky will, when com- 
bined with another, become opaque. It is not advan- 
tageous to use two slides with defined horizons to- 
gether. Two poor slides will not make a good one. 
Transparencies with distinct differences in tonal value 
do not often produce a pleasing result. 

Many slides when placed in a montage do become 
most effective. 

Words or a map superimposed upon a typical local 
scene may give you the perfect slide to start your 
show. 

For the mood picture or the dramatic slide a strong 
center of interest is needed which must be used with 


one of an unusual light quality in order to create the 
illusion desired. 

A seascape may be enhanced when combined with 
a rose-tinted sky. My blue lagoon used with a pathway 
over the ocean is almost ethereal in beauty. 

Composites do not need to be moody or dramatic 
nor does the light value have to be changed. 

The addition of flowers will often improve the com- 
position and add to the pictorial quality of the slide 
without changing the light range. 

Composites can have universal appeal when handled 
correctly. All require a great deal of patience and a 
critical eye if results are to be rewarding. 

This search for a beautiful color transparency has 
proved once again to me that photography is fun. 





Lee 
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Fasterial Subject Whatter 


By Charles F. Dieter 


When your photographic efforts are evaluated in 
club competitions do you at times find yourself at 
variance with statements as to what constitutes subject 
interest? Assuredly all of us have found that what is 
interesting to us evokes from the judge such comments 
as “Not pictorial” or “No subject interest.” Now this 
should put us on the alert an call for a cold, hard look 
at our picture as though we were seeing it for the first 
time, just as the judge is. If meanwhile the judge seems 
to falling hard for some examples of cats, babies and 
glassware it may occur to us that it is about time that 
we started channeling our photographic efforts over 
into cats, babies and glassware. Before taking this step 
let’s take a good look at what this problem really is. 

The primary reaction of any person viewing your 
picture for the first time is probably an effort to identi- 
fy and comprehend what the picture represents. If it 
shows something clearly and realistically and is enter- 
taining, informative or beautiful you get a response 
out of this recognition and to a degree you have cap- 
tured his attention and perhaps his interest. 

But we can do more to the viewer than that if we 
treat the subject we have selected as only a point of 
departure for what we are going to say in the finished 
picture. We have to learn how to manipulate subject 
matter so as to make a clear and strong statement, to 
enhance appeal and significance, and to give it more 
universal interest and meaning. 

How can this be done? Well, the best way is to learn 
all you can about composition without getting dog- 
matic or rulebound and then compose the subject 
thoughtfully and to the best advantage, bringing out 
forcefully just why the subject is interesting to you. 
Taking the subject as a starting point go on from there 
investing it with all the know-how you can muster up 
about arrangement within the frame, disposition of 
lines, masses, values, and how best to have the light 
fall on it . . . even a little departure from reality if 
something is to be gained thereby. There is no use 
going into the whole subject of composition, there is 
too much to it. But it usually pays to keep things 
simple, trying to have a center of interest which you 
make dominate by suitable means, and eliminate 
superfluous, irrelevant material which only distracts 
from the significant features. 

Then use good technique to give what you have 
previsualized the best possible expression in the pic- 
ture’s final form. In this effort you will have gone all 
out to make pictorial the things which really interest 


you. Even then the judge who rates high only pretty 
girls, cunning babies, cute animals or sharp glassware 
may pass you by, but it will be very much harder for 
him to do so. And wise judges will be on your side. 
Of course, if we select offbeat subject matter which 
tends to repel rather than to please and attract we may 
have two strikes against us. 

But the fact is that when we look for fresh material 
and try to present it in pictorial form we are going to 
get more fun out of our work and we will enhance the 
position of pictorial photography as an art. By working 
enthusiastically to give expression to what interests us 
we will be able to put something into our work which 
will not be there when we are just turning out a near- 
copy of what we saw win an award on some other 
occasion. All picture making in our league should be 
creative, that is to say, should have some spark of 
originality about it. And it should reflect to some 
degree the personality of the maker and his point of 
view as an individual. When it comes to evaluating 
such an effort it should, to some extent at least, be 
judged in its entirety as a whole and with an effort to 
comprehend the intentions of the maker. 

Nicolas Haz in his book “Image Management--Com- 
position for Photographers” says that our leaders and 
spokesmen recognize the following classes of subject 
matter as pictorially suitable and acceptable: 

Youth (with special emphasis on babies): pet ani- 
mals; lyric and romantic landscapes and seascapes; 
story-telling pictures of pleasant and humorous hap- 
penings; pretty flowers; good fruit (often apples and 
grapes ); trees; bric-a-brac, with a weakness for plates 
on edge; toys; good looking human beings, celebrities, 
stars, dancers, musicians; also homey, holy or just in- 
teresting interiors and exteriors of buildings; street 
scenes of city or country, especially from abroad; like- 
nesses of well-washed, benevolent, happy old folk, and 
exotic characters (often self-impersonated) a few 
semi-abstract photograms; rhythm and texture pictures. 

Viewed against our beautiful wide world of infinite 
variety this list seems a little restrictive. His book was 
written at least fifteen years ago, and it states with fair 
accuracy the subject matter treated in today’s camera 
clubs and salons. In this statement there is perhaps a 
hint of the sardonic; from what we know of Haz’ own 
work his subjects were not confined to this list. He was 
evidently stating a fact of life rather than an eternal 
truth. 

Time magazine, covering the Industrial Design 
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Show at Manhattans Museum of Modern Art has this 
to say about what constitutes good design, evidently 
quoting the famous designer, Charles Eames: 


“It might be defined as design that one likes 
with good reasons, but those reasons are subjec- 
tive and infinitely various. A chair should be 
judged by the seat of one’s pants, a jewel by the 
light in a lady’s eyes, a typewriter by the hover- 
ing fingers. In all likelihood future designs will 
be no better than the art of the past. Nobody has 
surpassed Chippendale, or Cellini either. Yet they 
will be different.” 


Architecture presents an interesting analogy. When 
some sixty years ago a few architects came up with 
the argument that to look impressive all important 
buildings should not necessarily be designed to look 
like temples of ancient Greece, they breathed new life 
into our architecture. Look what the architctural fra- 
ternity have come up with since by simply adopting a 
new point of view! Surely we would never want to go 


Do not just be a member but live it... 


back to the past either in the interior or exterior of 
our buildings. 

In certain quarters there has at times existed the 
tendency to question pictorial photography as an au- 
thentic art. We have all heard the crack: “Photography 
is not an art but a craft.” There is nothing inherent in 
our medium to justify this view. The choice is ours; 
we photographers may choose our role either of artist 
or craftsman. And there is nothing wrong with the fine 
craftsman; his work is worthy and his position is solid. 
That is the kind of work, perhaps, which lends itself 
most readily to the point grading system. Nevertheless, 
he is at his best when he has developed a streak of the 
pioneer, the speculator, the nonconformist, for that is 
what make for growth and vitality. There must always 
be a place in the sun for the man with ideas which 
have some glint of originality about them. And never 
was a tool invented more nicely adapted than is the 
camera to reflecting life, ideas and values as our own 
mind sees them in a perpetually changing world 
around us, a world of infinite variety. 


YOU Are Needed 


By A. H. Hilton, APSA 


In our Society we have many respected officers who 
have been elected or appointed to whom we look for 
guidance through their terms of office. But the true rank of 
PSAer is not theirs only. The garments of honor and au- 
thority are theirs, it’s true . . . but they are over-shadowed 
by the combined efforts of other members, the men and 
women who are the servants: the district representatives, 
the bulletin editors, the man who handles the club slide 
contests and the many other PSA services for all divisions 
numbering well over 100 as listed on the back inside page 
of the Journal, and many, many more who spend days and 
days of every month to help you. These are men and 
women whose services are constant and perpetual, not 
measured by the calendar of an administration. 

You and I know who these people are and what they 
accomplish. They are a living symbol of their faith, the 
working model of their creed we all would live by. 

The real PSAer serves because he believes in his fellow 
man. He works because there is pleasure in doing for 
others. He gives of himself because he has so much to give. 
He is humble, unselfish and devoted. Our Society lives and 
has vigor and serves all members because of him. The 
highest rank in PSA is not bestowed on any man at a con- 
vention. It is earned long before that. In truth, he bestows 
it upon himself and wears it quietly in the satisfaction of 
serving. 

One of the first duties of a member, new or old, is to 
serve the Society by helping others in their photographic 
problems. But first we must have the DESIRE. By helping 


we discover how much we are needed. 





Rememb-r you pay the same dues as the top men; and 
your membership carries the very same responsibility as 
theirs do. If you really want to help, write to headquarters 
and express your desires, and it will eventually come to 
you. 

One of the most important jobs in the Society needs no 
assignment—the one of getting new members. You are 
needed. But the getting of a new member shouldn't stop 
there. It is our duty to foster that new member for at least 
one year. See that he or she learns of all the services that 
PSA offers. If they once partake of these services they will 
realize the importance of the Society and will be an ever- 
lasting member. 

I believe it was Ralph Waldo Emerson, when visiting a 
college to address the students, said, “Young people, you 
are needed. Make yourself necessary to the world and man- 
kind will give you your needs.” What a potent lesson! “You 
are needed,” “Make yourself necessary” and this applies 
to our Society today—you are especially needed. 

Everyone likes to feel he is needed. In fact human 
nature responds amazingly to that feeling. On asking one 
PSAer if he was quitting a hard job he was doing for the 
Society, he answered: “I just can’t think of quitting, be- 
cause this job really needs me.” 

Our Society would be much better if more members 
looked upon their membership in the same light. This 
member added an important dimension to his job. He was 
looking at it from a perspective that gave additional mean- 
ing. He felt that he was needed, and he was giving him- 
self to others. 








Baca. Sines 


Field Trip Right Around Home 


By Adeline Haaga 


Through some well placed publicity, our club at- 
tracted almost a dozen new members, early in the fall 
season. Most of these newcomers were beginners, 
eager to learn. 

The Blue Island Movie & Slide Club had a good 
outing program. The first outing of the year was spent 
shooting inside the Clark Oil Refinery. However, as 
usually happens on a club outing, each member went 
his individual way, paying little attention to the 
struggling beginner. 

A club outing was scheduled for early October. 
What should it be? A trip to the zoo, fall color at the 
Arboretum, wildflower shooting at our nature enthu- 
siasts’ favorite spot, or was there something new for 
us to do? 

After much consideration, an outing was planned 
with the beginner photographer in mind. Club an- 
nouncements encouraged them to come, prepared to 
take pictures. The spot chosen for the outing was a 
familiar one, being just outside the Park Fieldhouse 
where our meetings are held. Lunches were brought, 
and outing chairman, Stanley Jebens, provided the 
coffee. After lunch folding tables were set up for pic- 
ture taking. The many mysterious cartons were un- 
loaded. They contained a wealth of material: Various 
colored backgrounds from sky blue to black velvet; 


mirrors for outdoor “spotlights”; aluminum foil re- 
flectors; hammered glass for special effects. The boxes 
held subject matter too; flowers, colorful baskets, a 
plastic fawn, vases, and an assortment of figurines for 
still-life pictures. Milkweed pods, grasses and other 
plants were provided for those who wanted to try 
some nature pictures. 

Our two new schoolteacher members, Helen Kalch- 
brenner and Helen Ann Hagedorn had spent the sum- 
mer in Hawaii. They came in costume for those in- 
terested in taking portraits. 

Since our club is a movie and slide club, a short 
movie script was provided for the movie-members, 
with 6 year old Gary Peterson playing the lead role. 
Titles for the movie were lettered on large cardboard, 
for the members to film. 

The new members quickly entered into the activi- 
ties. They asked questions, and got good answers from 
the “old hands.” Members helped them set up still life 
arrangements. Some held backgrounds, or reflectors for 
the newcomers. Several set up their cameras, giving 
the new members a “preview” of their picture. 

There was ample proof of the effectiveness of the 
outing, when Awards and H. M.'s were handed out 
the following contest nights, for pictures taken at the 
outing. 
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OLD PUFFERBELLY: Short lines offer a wealth of opportunity as this old Consolidation 
type locomotive demonstrates. Engineer obligingly gave out with plenty of black 


smoke and white steam. Late afternoon light shows up driver detail clearly although 
more light should be on boiler front. 











Shooting The Iron Horses 


By Hal Carstens 





It hardly seems possible that the steam locomotive 
has all but passed out of existence on the American 
transportation scene. Call it progress, but the photog- 
rapher is the loser. It’s getting almost impossible to 
capture on film the thrills and beauty of these pow- 
erful, breathing giants. Gone are the days of steam: 
belching plumes of white and black against cloud 
covered skies. Most fans today have to travel many 
miles to find steam locomotives in action. 

Railroad photography is not a rare thing. There 
are perhaps as many active railroad cameramen as 
there are PSA members. Many of these enthusiasts 
never advance far beyond the snapshot stage even 
though their equipment would cause eye-raising at 
any camera club outing. 

We railfans don’t mind the barbs hurled occasion- 
ally by some of the judges. Much railroad photog- 
raphy is definitely record photography. If railroad 
photography is to have any lasting value it has to be 
largely record photography. Matthew Brady's superb 
railroad photographs are largely record shots. And 
they'll last far longer than much of the material now 
being passed around the salons. 

Nevertheless, technical improvements in photo- 
graphic equipment have spelled big changes in the 
railroad photograph field. The time-honored three 
quarter locomotive view with side rods in the down 
position (and snapped with a post card size camera ) 
has given way to dynamic action and graceful pictorial 
photography. 

The railfan has not stereotyped idea of what a 
train picture must be. To say that a locomotive pic- 
ture must possess fire and brimstone and reek of 
power is as ridiculous as requiring every still life to 
contain a handful of green grapes. Some of the finest 
railroad photos we've seen have shown trains as tiny 
as ants snaking their graceful way along silvery rails 
through a pine-studded forest, or perhaps finding 
their precarious way along the edge of a sheer-drop 
cliff. 

There is no denying that steam locomotives do look 
impressive under a thick pall of black smoke or white 
steam. Frequently it is possible to induce the engineer 
to make some smoke for you at some spot away from 
the city location, arranged in advance. Engineers will 
often cut the smoke when they see a photographer 
near the tracks because such pictures have been used 
as evidence in smoke abatement suits. 

Probably the biggest thrill comes in following a 





SMOKE ON THE RUTLAND: This one was cropped plenty 


and does show power, smoke, massiveness, speed: all 
railroad characteristics which the judges usually want. 
Yet railroad and train photos can effectively depict mood 
delicacy, the ultra modern. 
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COAL DRAG EAST: A long coal drag clanking along 

»wly with delicate clouds and an interesting smoke effect 
wafting off to the left, make this an interesting study of 
transportation as it was only a few years back. Telephone 


pole adds to composition. 


slow-moving freight or mixed train by car. In this 
manner, the train can be snapped from dozens of 
angles and light conditions as it does its work along 
the line. Bridges, tunnels, curves: these and other 
spots are prime scenes in which to frame our picture. 

There are many ways to catch the mood of the 
railroad. We've mentioned power and smoke. Also 
very effective is antiquity. Many railroad structures 
possess the charm and elegantness of the Victorian 
era. And now is a good time to shoot these subjects 
since they are disappearing fast due to age and the 
high cost of taxes and maintenance, 

Railroads are also as modern as tomorrow. High 
speed single track lines today carry more tonnage 
than did two and three track railroads of forty years 
ago. Sleek diesels and modern signals make for simple 
and highly effective modern railroad portraiture. 





Hal Carstens is Editor of Railroad Model Craftsmen which 
has nothing to do with your Christmas tree pike, but does 
have to do with models, scale models that is, and with real 
railroads which modelers model. He is a member of the 
Teaneck CC and an avid advocate of more rail pictures in 
salons, when judges learn the real difference between pic- 
tures of models and trains. 











We'll never forget a few years back a railfan trip 
to Atlantic City in which rain, dark skies, and a train 
breakdown made us just about give up the idea of 
photography altogether, especially with the Exakta 
loaded with Kodachrome. Luckily we'd brought along 
a lightweight tripod and it proved its worth. After a 
superb seafood dinner at Hackney’s (railfans always 
find the good places to eat on any trip) we returned 
to the train, the light failing rapidly. Two of the three 
slides we took have been consistent salon acceptance 
winners. Just remember that railroads at dusk and at 
night develop fabulous mood: shimmering steel rails, 
multi colored signal lights, switch stands, and illu- 
minated stations and cars. Catch these with mist or 
snow or rain and your slides and prints will almost 
capture the sounds of railroading as well. 

Railroads are also more than just iron and steel. 
Railroadmen are as colorful as any characters you'll 
find anywhere. Blue denims are still a stock in trade 
although many engineers today wear more conven- 
tional clothing including fedoras. 

Local passenger trains also make good subjects, 
especially since they have been discontinued in many 
areas. Capture the mood of the morning commuter; 
his cigar, his paper, his oblivion to all else around 
him. Ride the train and shoot available light. Catch 
the ferries that take him into New York while they 
still run. 

It goes without saying that railroad photography 
by its very nature requires some safety precautions. 
Never step on rails, but over them. Never stand on 
main line tracks when taking pictures. We'll never 
forget the streamliner shot taken by a railfan some 
years back taken head on. The train seemed far away 
in the viewfinder. The photographer never lived to see 
the developed picture. Don't climb cars or signals 
without permission and keep out of railroad yards 
without permission. Most railroad men today are co- 
operative about telling when trains will be due but 
freights aren't always predictable. 

The railroad fan magazines usually contain listings 
of railroad excursions coming up which often stop at 
engine terminals and yards for pictures. 

P. S. The true record shot, of value to the model 
builder and railroad historian, is taken of both sides, 
front and back (four shots ) from dead center positions 
so accurate measurements may be scaled off! And 
besides, what is so damnable about a good record 
shot? 








D&H SMOKER: Smoke abatement laws make shots like this a horror to railroad man 
agement and a joy to railfans. Judge threw this shot out because it looked like a toy 
train, he said. Most railfans rate this high since it shows whole train, plenty of smoke 


and is on gentle curve. 
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PSA Headquarters 
Needs Your Help 
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By Irving A. J. Lawres 


Chairman, Headquarters Improvement Fund Committee 








Alfred A. DeLardi, FPSA 


It was a beautiful morning in Rittenhouse Square as I walked along 
famed Walnut Street. The old homes, many converted into smart shops, 
had a certain dignity that was characteristically Philadelphia. I was look- 
ing for Number 2005. Finally, I was there! 

“What!” I nearly shouted! “This is PSA Headquarters? Now 

really... .” 
Had there been a heavy fog; had a faint street lamp flickered eerily 
at the corner; had I heard the cloppety clop of a horse drawn hansom on 
Walnut Street's loose red bricks, I would have said, “Here is a house ripe 
for haunting!” But the headquarters of the great Photographic Society 
of America? This is the home of photographers who complain of tilting 
horizons and a speck in the left-hand corner? 

When Mel Phegley and Bob Goldman asked me to head a committee 
to raise funds for headquarters improvement, I naturally had some reser- 
vations. A trip to Philadelphia was necessary for a quick look-see. One 
glance from the sidewalk told the story. 

PSA headquarters is not only obsolete but it is in a sad state of dis- 
repair. A cornerstone drive some years ago enabled the Society to buy 
the building, but it did not provide sufficient funds to convert the 75 
year old home, built for a son of John Wanamaker, into a -modern, func- 
tional instrument of PSA activity. In the years that have since elapsed 
further aging has occurred. 

Any modernization must include the removal of building code viola- 
tions, the protruding front steps and overhanging bay window. Walls 
are sagging. New ceilings; a reception room for the public; a new layout 
of offices are needed. In short, a major job of rehabilitation and modern- 
ization is necessary to correct violations, prevent further deterioration, 
provide more working space for expanded activities, to increase the flow 
and efficiency of work, afford decent facilities for the staff, and create 
quarters that have the appearance and dignity characteristic of PSA. 

And what really goes on at Headquarters? First of all, it houses a 
staff of twelve, headed by our able Executive Secretary, Randolph 
Wright, Jr., APSA. And the office in which we compel him to work— 
well you wouldn't like it! Naturally, the rest of the staff are no more 
comfortably accommodated. Today, enlightened management realizes 
that the efficiency of office staffs and satisfactory working conditions go 
hand in hand. PSA must provide modern accommodations for its loyal 
workers. The present deplorable conditions must be corrected. 

At Headquarters, the great bulk of the Society's business is con- 
ducted, the records kept, the services to the several divisions performed. 
Did you know, for example, that the division bulletins are printed and 
mailed at Headquarters at a great saving in cost as compared with 
having this work done outside? Here a staff is working day in and day 
out to increase the usefulness of the Society, to make photography more 
rewarding for you and for me. 

Charles Heller, Hon. PSA, FPSA, the Society's Treasurer, and Ar- 





























nold V. Stubenrauch, APSA, and his 
Headquarters Committee, have made 
a careful study of what is needed to 
put the building in workable and re- 
spectable shape. Preliminary estim- 
ates of cost have been received. 
These are being trimmed down and 
it is felt that for $55,000 a job can 
be done that will be adequate for 
years to come. It has, therefore, been 
decided to initiate a campaign for 
that amount at the Louisville con- 
vention. 

Does it sound like a lot? Not for 
a Society with 9,000 members and 
1,000 affiliated camera clubs. 

Individual quotas? How do we 
propose to do it? We are hoping for 
a few large gifts, of course, $1,000— 
$500. Quite a few members can give 
$100 or more. But the great bulk 
must come in smaller amounts from 
many PSAers. Hence, we are asking 
each member of the Society to set a 
minimum for himself or herself of 
$20—if at all possible. Some can't, to 
be sure; we understand that. But 
most can give $10—the equivalent of 
a couple of rolls of color film. And 
your contributions are tax deduc- 
tible, so your net expenditure is re- 
duced at the rate of your highest tax 
bracket. 

Camera Clubs? How often do we 
hear it said that camera clubs have 
no money? But are there many clubs 
which can not raise $10 for this pur- 
pose? Could not many of the larger 
clubs make it $50—or even $100? 
Many a club by means of a special 
collection could make its self-im- 
posed quota in a few minutes. Others 
may wish to have the club PSA rep- 
resentative contact each member. 

Many camera club members do 
not belong to PSA but they may in- 
directly derive many benefits from 


(Continued on page 53) 














Back in 1944, a group of ardent hobbyists here in 
Streator, Illinois (Pop. 18,000) met together and de- 
cided that they would like to do something to share 
their personal hobbies with the people of this area 
and also to encourage others to become interested in, 
and partake of, their particular avocation. Many of 
the various clubs, such as the camera club, woodwork- 
ing guild, and art league had had exhibits of their 
work in local store windows and in the reading rooms 
of the library, and a method of grouping these dis- 
plays was put up for consideration. 

Thus was born the Streator Hobby Council, com- 
prising 24 members of many different hobby interests 
which has become the largest civic venture of its 
kind anywhere in the country. The fact that the show 
draws over 12,000 people during its 3-day stand and 
its unique makeup and handling, is the reason for 
this article and also the hope that other groups in 
small or large communities might find food for thought 
and action. It has been my pleasure to be a member 
of the Streator Hobby Council since its inception and 
to work with this group, so it is with a personal in- 
sight into the workings of this group that I will try 
to pass on to you the facts. 

My interest, as well as yours, is photography, so 
let’s look at this show from that standpoint. My club 
here in Streator numbers approximately 25 members. 
Also exhibiting in the show are the members of the 

















Operation Hobby Show 


By Floyd G. Piper 


clubs of two neighboring communities, namely the 
Ottawa Camera Club and the Chief City Camera 
Club of Pontiac; both of which have memberships 
about equal to ours. Where could we as a single club 
have an exhibit of our work which would be seen by 
12,000 people? In fact, how many International Salons 
can boast of attendance like that? 

What makes this show different? Many methods of 
operation have been tried and many discarded during 
the years, but several basic ideas have been main- 
tained from the first. At the start it was decided to 
make the show non-commercial and non-competitive. 
This means that there are absolutely no dealer's dis- 
plays or even selling of hobby work allowed by the 
exhibitors. This is strictly an amateur endeavor, and 
will always remain so. And it also means that no 
prizes are given to the exhibitors. We do not try to 
judge one hobby against another, with resulting hard 
feelings on the part of the losers. We do give each and 
every exhibitor a certificate of participation signed by 
the officers of the council and this year will give each 
one also a decal with the official seal of the council 
to display on their window or car. This has worked out 
very well. It is hard, if not impossible for an individual 
exhibitor to compete with an organized group or 
club, and in this way they don't have to. They just 
enter the best work they have, regardless. The entry 
has become so large, that now we have to limit space 
to each exhibitor and so they naturally have to pick 
and choose their very best work. 

Secondly, no entry fee is charged to the exhibitors, 
nor is admission charged the public to see the show. 
As the expenses of a show of this kind run from $400 
to $500 each year to put on, you may well wonder 
just how it is financed. 

The Streator Hobby Council operates as a non- 
profit organization and no member of the council ever 
receives any payment as we do the work solely as a 
labor of love. We must meet expenses and this is done 
in two ways: First of all, we place large jars at the 
doorways with signs attached asking for any kind of 
free-will donation from the many spectators. In this 
way, those that can afford to pay, do so, but it doesn’t 
prevent a child or those without funds from seeing 
and enjoying the show. Secondly, letters are sent to 
local merchants asking for any contributions they may 
care to make. Since the 12,000 or more who see the 
show come from as many as 50 different cities and 
towns all around Illinois, the response for this appeal 
is good. 


When the show first started, all display material 
had to be borrowed from local lodges and churches, 
such as tables, display racks, etc. Today, the council 
owns and has made all of its own equipment. This 
includes tables, display racks, guard stands, lighting 
equipment and props of all kinds. It is all hauled to 
and from the armory each year by council members 
who do all the work of setting up the show, and is 
stored between shows in an old ice house on the farm 
of one of the council members. 

Good advertising is received from local and nearby 
newspapers and also on three radio stations. A mid- 
west television station has also on two occasions run 
films taken at the show on their news program. The 
coverage of this station is approximately two full 
states. 

Each year the Hobby Council selects a different 
hobby to be the theme of the show, around which 
the design of the show is planned and a huge center- 
piece placed in the center of the show floor depicting 
this particular hobby. The year that Photography was 
chosen for the theme, a large camera 4’ x 6’ x 4’ high 
was constructed by one of our club members and 
used as part of the centerpiece. Our club has pros- 
pered in many ways by our participation in the hobby 
show. It gives our members an incentive to make pic- 
tures. With such a large audience to view their work, 
it seldom takes persuasion to get them to submit 
prints. Secondly, this is a wonderful way for us to 
recruit new members. We always have at least one 
or two of our members stationed at our exhibit to talk 
to people and explain the exhibit. We have thus found 
many who we didn't know had any interest in pho- 
tography whatever and who are now good club 
members. 

To top off this three-ring circus of hobbyism for 
the entertainment of the crowds, each night of the 
show, one or more local bands play a concert on the 
stage. We have had two or three grade school bands, 
the high school band plays annually, as well as the 
local American Legion band. This type of stage en- 
tertainment is preferred over acts or other perfor- 
mances which create a bottleneck when crowds gather 
around to watch. With music, band or organ, they may 
still circulate among the exhibits while enjoying the 
show. 

So there you have it folks. An unusual event of 
which we here in the midwest are justly proud and 
hope that perhaps this will help others in finding 
ways to promote our hobby and our communities. 
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The expression on the little boy’s face spoke to me 
more eloquently of America’s real strength than had 
all the fabulous military equipment I had been photo- 
graphing that May afternoon. I knew I had a chance 
tor a fine picture but I was concentrating on getting 
it without distracting the boy, not realizing that it 
would strike a responsive chord whose echoes are 






still sounding after five years. 

The flag was being lowered at the close of the 1954 
Armed Forces Day Program, at Bolling Air Force 
Base in Washington, D.C. The boy, standing hand 
over heart next to his Navy Commander father, was 
seven-year-old George T. (“Speedy”) Lillich, Jr. 

There were two unexposed frames in my camera. 
I got the picture on the very last exposure, as the 
ceremony came to an end and the crowd began to 
scatter. Perhaps luck had something to do, too, with 
my going up to the Commander and his son to ask 
who they were and for permission to use the picture 
“if it comes out.” That was the first time I'd ever done 
this. And it was a break that, having had a father 
who was an avid pictorialist, Commander Lillich 
readily agreed 

Titled “The Star Spangled Banner,” the photograph 
was first published in the Washington Sunday Star 
Pictorial Magazine on July 4, 1954. It was the weekly 
$10 winner in the Star's Newspaper Snapshot Contest. 
This was the first time I'd ever won a prize in a con- 
test. At the close of the summer it was published 
again in the Star's Pictorial Magazine, as one of the 
four local grand prize winners, and was awarded 
another $25. In the national judging “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was picked as the national grand 
prize winner in the Activities Class. This was the first 
top national award made to a Washington entree. 
The depth of character reflected by the “sincerity and 
feeling depicted in the boy's face” was mentioned in 
his statement to the press by the famed news photo- 
grapher Joe Costa a judge. The award was $1,000. 







Winning the top prize was front page news in the 
Evening Star. “The Star Spangled Banner” was also 
published by the New York Herald Tribune, the 
Chicago Daily News, the Detroit Free Press, the 
Birmingham News, and others of the 96 metropolitan 
dailies participating in the Snapshot Contest, and once 
again in the Star Pictorial Magazine. It was in such 
magazines as the PSA Journal, Modern Photography, 
Faweett’s annual, Prize Winning Pictures, and East- 
man Kodak's employee publication, Kodakery. 

Two years later a new use gave it even wider pub- 
lication than before. As a U. S. Treasury advertisement, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was distributed with a 
message to newspapers, “What is patriotism? The 
striking photograph in this Savings Bonds ad tells 
more eloquently than words could the true meaning 
of Flag Day. We would appreciate your cooperation 
in allowing it to speak frequently to the many patriotic 
citizens in your town.” 

In a dramatic response, more than 370 dailies and 
1,100 weeklies published the ad in space contributed 
by the newspapers or their advertisers. 

One of the editors nominated the photograph for 
a Freedoms Foundation Award. It was judged the 
outstanding patriotic photograph in the nation for the 
year and given their top award in the annual cere- 
mony at Valley Forge on Washington's Birthday, 1957. 
This brought additional publication in the Evening 
Star and other newspapers. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was again in print as 
part of the local news story when the International 
Photo Exhibition opened in Washington in spring of 
1957. It has been on television several times on Sunday 
programs; and at the Smithsonian Institution in a one- 
man show of my photographs. The local camera clubs, 
several civic groups, the Arts Club of Washington and 
the PSA Chapter here have seen the picture during 
my talks on prize-winning photography. 

Still more publication is ahead! Eastman Kodak is 
including the photograph with an article on how to 
take pictures of the flag which they are supplying to 
trade and labor journals and similar publications. With 
the new text and the cropping out of all but the 
figures of Commander Lillich and “Speedy,” “The 
Star Spangled Banner” is again featured in a U. S. 
Treasury Savings Bond ad, for July, 1959, distributed 
to all daily newspapers. Already pages showing its use 
are flowing in. The decision to use the photograph 
and theme again was prompted by James F. Stiles, Jr., 
National Director of the U. S. Savings Bonds Division 
and Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
said, “The picture captures with great sincerity a 
moment of private expression of love of our country 
and faith in her future—which has its parallel in every 
purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds.” 

The picture brought me $1,035 instead of perhaps 
the $10 for which I had hoped when I sent it to the 
Star. But the greatest rewards from it cannot be 
measured in .money. It has increased my interest in 
photography, it has brought me a host of new friends, 
and above all, the response to it has shown how deep 
and strong runs the love of our country and our flag 
in these troubled times. 

















Millions Have Seen This Picture 


By Martin H. Miller, APSA 
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Conquering Mighty Alaska is one of Pfc. Yee's prize winning shot 
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The Grand Slam of Private Yee 


p Mee Gon Ye h 
Arr 4 Richard Yee 
PSA's a! C 
The Army knows him as Pfc Mee Gon Yee, but in This month ver picture 
the PSA Membership Directory you'll find him listed Alaskan Symphony” is als 
as Richard Yee of Haverhill, Mass. where his parents —¢,.. pick’. camera 


live. Eight years ago you would have found him in 
Canton, China, a high school boy, returned to his 
parent's home to study. 

Having lived in the U. S., when the Commies moved 
in and took over the schools he couldn't believe the 
patter that only China and Russia could do right and 
everything the U. S. did was wrong. So the 15-year old 
thought up an excuse to go to Hong Kong, promising 
to return. Apparently he lost his way because instead 
of Canton, he found himself in Haverhill. 

In May, 1958 he found himself in an Army uniform, 
through basic, then infantry school, and in October to 
the Yukon Command. His camera went along. His long 
experience in photography earned him a job as camera 
artist for the Battle Group Information Office. 

Now the Army is an active participant in the Inter- 
Service Photo Competition and has a rundown contest 
in local areas, then in regional commands, then the 
All-Army. The winners of this go into the All-Services 
Competition which is judged in Washington. Now read 
what Dick Yee did. 

29 Feb. 1959: Yukon Command, three winners. 

27 Mar. 1959: Army Alaska, two winners. 

4 May 1959: All-Army, two winners. 

3 June 1959: Inter-Service: Third Place in the 
Scenics category, Fifth Place in Military Life category. 

The two prize winners, Sub-Arctic Twilight and 
Conquering Mighty Alaska, are on this page with sev- 
eral other of his pictures. 

He has the pictorialist’s eye, as witness the cover 
shot of this issue. He is also skilled as a photo-jour- 
nalist as his story-telling pictures of military life and 
the scenics showing that Alaska is rugged clearly in- Weter Symphony shows excellent handling of snow tones end 
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YOU CAN 
SHOOT 
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On 16mm Super Anscochrome: Here is the first color motion picture film 

ever to make available light color cinematography a reality: Just think of the 

creative possibilities open to you with this high speed (E.I. 100) film. Get the 

finest, most brilliant color renditions under available light conditions. 

No more troublesome lighting equipment to carry. No more blown fuses. Super 

Anscochrome™ film is the answer to all creative shooting when the subject’s J | rT) S ( w @) 
right but the light is not. : 2 
Super Anscochrome 16mm is now available in 50 foot magazines as well as 

all conventional roll loads at PNI prices. And for fast convenient processing, 

ask your dealer about the handy Ansco Prepaid Processing Mailer. Ansco, 

Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


14 When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal PSA JOURNAL 
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PSA-MPD Course in Motion Pictures 


Lesson Three—Taking Scenes 


By George W. Cushman, APSA 


In our second lesson last month we 
discussed the workings and operation of 
the motion picture camera, how to 
focus, set the lens for the correct ex- 
posure, centering, framing, and so on. 
This month we shall go a bit further 
and learn how to use the camera in 
taking actual scenes. 

With every new camera comes a 
short instruction booklet which lists 
several hints for good picture taking. 
Most camera owners are in such a hurry 
to try out their new acquisition they 
seldom read the instruction booklet, and 
this is a grave error, for by all means 
these suggestions should be carefully 
studied. 


A. One instruction that is in all the 
rule books is to hold the camera steady. 
The user should stand with his two 
feet slightly apart, take a deep breath, 
and pretend he is a solid stone statue 
as he presses the button. In this way 
the camera will be held quite steady, 
and a picture free of jumps and jerki- 
ness can be expected on the screen. 

The photographer who wants to do 
really good movie work will soon pur- 
chase a tripod. In fact, next to a good 
exposure meter, a tripod is to be recom- 
mended as one of his most urgent needs 
after obtaining the camera. 

Tripods are generally of two types— 
studio type tripods and outdoor tripods. 
The big difference is that studio type 
tripods will not set level unless the 
floor or ground beneath is level, where- 
as the outdoor tripod can be adjusted to 
any terrain, level or not. If only one 
can be afforded, the outdoor type 
should be purchased because it can be 
used anywhere, indoors or out, whereas 
the studio type is useful only on a level 
floor or ground as previously men- 
tioned. 

In Fig. 3A may be seen an outdoor 
type tripod. The operator has set up 
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Fig. 3A 





Fig. 3B 


her camera on a sloping driveway, and 
in order to permit the camera to re- 
main level, she has lengthened the front 
leg slightly, since the ground beneath 
it is slightly lower than the ground 
beneath the two back legs. Such tri- 
pods are quick to set up on any terrain, 
and if the camera is not exactly level 
when first set up, the tripod can be in- 
stantly adjusted by moving any one of 


the three legs either to its own left or 
right to level the camera. 

There are times when the camera 
owner is caught without his tripod yet 
he wants to take a scene which will be 
rock steady on the screen. In Fig. 3B 
we show two examples of how the 
steadiness of a camera can be improved 
without the benefit of a tripod. The man 
at the left has placed his camera next to 
a fence post in order to steady it. This 
also works when the camera is placed 
next to a wall, tree, rock, or any other 
large, heavy stationary object. 

The fellow at the right is holding an 
ordinary pole in his left hand, and with 
his right hand he is operating the cam- 
era held firmly on top of the pole. Any 
stick, board, piece of pipe of similar 
object can be used in this manner and 
will serve well as a substitute tripod. 


B. How long should a scene be? By 
scene we mean the length of time the 
camera is left running at a time. In 
strict movie parlance a continuous run 
of the camera is called a shot, and 
throughout this course we shall use 
these two terms interchangeably since 
they are used interchangeably by most 
cinematographers. 

It is difficult to say how long a scene 
should be because a lot depends upon 
the scene and how long it takes the 
audience to absorb the subject matter 
of the scene. A shot of a mountain, 
for example, might take ten seconds, 
a close-up of some fish freshly caught 
might not require more than five sec- 
onds, whereas the action in a ball game 
might require 20 or more seconds. 

However, if some rule must be given, 
let us say that ten is about 
average in scenes in which there is no 
continuous or changing action (such as 
a street scene, waterfall, and so on) 
and in scenes which contain action the 
scene should last as long as the action. 


seconds 
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In case of doubt, always shoot more 
than you think may be necessary, for 
it should always be remembered that 
if a scene is a few seconds too long, 
the extra footage may be cut out, but 
if a scene is too short, nothing can be 
done except to go back and photograph 
it again, and then make the scene 
longer. This, of course, becomes an im- 
possibility if the scene is a vacation 
shot taken many miles from home. 


dl Before long the term “panning” 
will be heard. By “panning” we mean 
turning the camera slowly from one 
side to another while taking a scene. 
The term comes from the word “pan- 
which means a wide vista or 
panorama. Panning of the camera be- 
comes necessary when a subject is too 
wide to be included in the view and 
the photographer cannot get back any 
further in order to get it all in. 

Panning is considered by most ad- 
vanced photographers as a necessary 
evil. If it can be avoided, it should be, 
although this is not a rule to be fol- 
lowed all the time. Many beginners 
make the mistake of panning all their 
shots, and this practice stamps any 
movie photographer as a novice. The 
panning of the camera should be left 

few instances when there is 
no other solution, and also, we might 
mention, for certain effects not obtain- 
able any other way. 

Panning is not difficult, but it should 
carefully and 
tripods permit the camera to be swung 
around in this manner. Others will not, 
and in a “pan head” 
or “pan top” must be purchased which 
sits on top of the tripod and allows 
the camera to be panned evenly. 

Normally the pan should be from 
left to right, since that is the way we 
read and we are more accustomed to 
turning our heads in that direction. But 
it is not at all wrong to pan the camera 
from right to left. Since many subjects 
are better done in a right-to-left pan, 
that direction should be followed. 

Tilting is the name given to a shot 
in which the camera swings up on an 
object, or down. There is no hard and 
fast rule on tilting either, and the sub- 
ject will often dictate the direction the 
tilt should take. 

But there is one rule that should be 
followed with all panning and tilting 
and that is to move the camera very 


oram” 


to those 


be done evenly. Some 


such instances 


evenly and smoothly. Nothing is worse 
on the screen than an uneven pan or 
tilt 

Panning is nearly always permissible 
when the object moves from one side 
of the frame to the other, or from top 
to bottom, or both. A good example 
would be a scene taken at a rodeo in 
which the bronco, intent upon throw- 
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ing his rider, goes, from left to right 
and right to left, then away from the 
cameraman (up) and towards him 
(down). With action of this kind the 
camera should pan and tilt in such a 
manner that the bronco is always kept 
centered in the middle of the finder on 
the camera. 

This action may require fast panning 
and tilting, but this is necessary to 
“follow the action” as this operation is 
called. 

Thus far in this lesson our primary 
concern has been steadiness of the cam- 
era in shooting a scene. It is an old 
rule in movie making that “the subject 
should do the moving—not the camera” 
and that is a good rule to follow in prac- 
tically all movie making. 


D. In filming a bit of action, it is not 
customary to do it all in one shot, or 
one take. If a boy were showing a 
friend of his a new bicycle, the friend 
would probably take several minutes to 
look over the new vehicle. On film these 
several minutes would seem like hours, 
for after about ten seconds the audi- 
ence wants a change, not necessarily in 
the subject matter, but at least in the 
point of view. 

Such different shots have names, and 
it is to these different shots that the 
cameraman, script writer, and film ed- 
itor refer when they are creating a mo- 
tion picture, 


E. The long shot. This does not mean 
that the shot lasts a long time on the 
screen, but rather that the shot is taken 
from some distance away, and it is the 
distance from the subject that gives it 


its name. 





Fig. 3C 


In Fig. 3C we have a long shot. This 
shot includes all of the subject, which 
in this instance is the boy, his new bike, 
and the friend. It also includes enough 
of the house in the background so that 
we know where this particular bit of ac- 
tion is taking place. 

The long shot is most often used to 
establish the entire scene, to tell us 
where the action is taking place, and 
to include all of the component parts 








of the action. Since the long shot is 
normally the first shot of any action to 
appear on the screen, it should remain 
on the screen a bit longer than the en- 
suing shots which will detail the sub- 
sequent action for us. In this long shot 
we get our first introduction to the 
boys, the bicycle, and the house in the 
background, When all of this informa- 
tion has been absorbed by the audience, 
we can cut this shot and go on to some- 
thing else. This particular shot might 
require from six to ten seconds to ac- 
complish its purpose. 


F. The medium shot. The medium 
shot suggests just what it is—a shot that 
is not too far away and is not too close. 





Fig. 3D 


In Fig. 3D we see what could be called 
a medium shot. Notice only a sugges- 
tion of the house in the background re- 
mains—just enough to let us know that 
the boxs are still in the same location 
and haven’t gone elsewhere. 

The medium shot seldom includes 
all of the objects foremost in the scene, 
but will include the most essential or 
important objects. Here in 3D we have 
the two boys and most of the bike. We 
have gladly sacrificed the bottom sec- 
tion of the two wheels in order to get 
close enough to see the two boys clearly. 
In other words, we feel that this better 
view of the boys is to be preferred over 
including all of the wheels, which, if it 
were done, we would have had to move 
the camera back a slight distance and 
thus sacrifice having the boys’ heads 
as large as they are. 

Notice how in these two shots we 
have followed a “natural” course as 
might be followed by any bystander. 
First he would see the boys and bike 
at a distance and then he would walk 
closer to see both boys and the new 
vehicle more vividly and in larger de- 
tail. Thus, through these two shots, 
long shot and medium shot, we have 
sort of let the camera take the place 
of the spectator and have presented the 
subject in about the same order or re- 
lationship as the spectator would have 
viewed it. 

Notice, also how many objects we 
have in this medium shot. Most im- 
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portant are the heads of the two boys, 
followed only by the details of the new 
bike, such as the seat, the handle bars, 
the light, the hand brake, the front box 
carrier, and so on, Yet none of these 
objects can be seen in very much de- 
tail in this medium shot. And if you 
were the spectator on the sidelines, 
wouldn't you want to go in still fur- 
ther for a real “close-up” view? 


G. The close-up. Of course you 
would. That is the next natural reaction, 
to move in close for greater detail. That, 
too, is what the photographer should 





Fig. 3E 


do. In Fig. 3E we see a close-up of one 
of the many objects mentioned. It is 
really only one small segment of the 
whole scene. Without a doubt the faces 
of the two boys should also be shown 
in close-ups. We would like to see the 
owner's smile which indicates his pride, 
and the visitor's expressions which show 
his interest. 

So, several close-ups are in order in 
such a scene as this. Which ones should 
be included? That depends upon the 
photographer and what he really wants 
to show. He could include several more 
close-ups of sections of the bike if he 
wanted to, or he could limit his close- 
ups to the heads of the two boys, if he 
wanted to stress the action and reaction 
manifested by the two youngsters. 

Should the close-ups follow in order 
How long should the close-ups be? 
Those are hard questions to answer. 
Perhaps two or three of the close-ups 
should follow, and then we might jump 
back to the medium shot again just to 
remind us of the overall scene. Then 
we could jump to two more close-ups. 
In Fig. 3D we see the friend looking at 
the light. Surely this should be followed 
with Fig. 3E in order to show the audi- 
ence what the visitor is so intently 
gazing upon. 

There are a few other shots referred 
to in shooting scenes, such as the extra 
long shot, the medium-close shot, the 
ultra close-up, and so on, but the three 
we have described and illustrated are 
the primary ones, and if they are care- 
fully followed, a successful film can be 
expected as a result. 
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How long should the close shots be? 
Again, they should be long enough to 
tell the audience what they are sup- 
posed to tell. Shots of these particular 
boys in this specific situation might 
need from two to three seconds, de- 
pending upon their facial expressions 
and how much their smiles can tell. 
The parts of the bicycle, being inan- 
imate objects, would probably require 
not more than two seconds each. Yet, 
if there were some action in one of the 
close-up, such as the owner trying to 
adjust the light, or open it or remove 
it, the action might require five or six 
seconds, and this would not be too long 
on the screen since the action will tend 
to shorten the time required to view the 
action. 

Long shot, medium shot, and close- 
up is not a hard and fast rule that 
should always be followed in all movie 
making, but the novice would do well 
to follow this order until he acquires 
enough of a grasp of movie making to 
know when to change that order to 
something else. 


lal What kinds or types of subjects 
make the best movies? The long stand- 
ing answer to that question has been— 
“anything that moves.” That is a pretty 
good answer, only we would like to in- 
sert one word and that would be, any- 
thing interesting that moves. 

Most every person who begins to use 
a movie camera has had experience 
with a still camera, and he proceeds to 
use his movie camera as he would a 
still camera. That, of course, is the 
wrong thing to do. The motion picture 
can do so much more than the still pic- 
ture that it could almost be considered 
a crime to use a motion picture camera 
in the same way that a still camera is 
used. In later lessons in this course we 
shall study the true technique of the 
motion picture and learn these differ- 
ences. 





Fig. 3F 


In Fig. 3F we see a subject that, in 
itself, has no place being the target for 
a motion picture camera. It is a pretty 
scene, yes, but it is fit only for a still 
camera, Yet we see even experienced 
motion picture people taking dozens of 








scenes on such subjects as this—sub- 
jects which have nothing to offer in the 
way of motion or action. 

Contrast this, if you will, with the 
action we find in Fig. 3G. Here is, in- 
deed, excellent subject material for the 





Fig. 3G 


motion picture camera. Even in this il- 
lustration we have a feeling the ball is 
in motion. How lifelike it is when it 
comes to life on the screen—as true and 
real as the day it was taken. 

An excellent solution to the matter 
of subject material is to carry two cam- 
eras, a still camera and a motion pic- 
ture camera, When a view such as Fig. 
3F comes into view, shoot it with the 
still camera, and when something with 
action and motion appears, such as a 
waterfall, an animal, a boat, or any 
other moving object, get the movie 
camera into operation. A film filled with 
stationary objects can be dull and mo- 
notonous. It lacks life and appears syn- 
thetic. Few films filled with action are 
uninteresting. 


l. At the beginning of this lesson we 
stressed the use of a tripod and showed 
three figures using the camera on a 
tripod or a substitute tripod, all of 
which were at the height of the human 
eye. Normally this is a good height for 
placing the camera when taking scenes. 

But if too many scenes are taken from 
this standard viewpoint a certain mo- 
notony can creep into the film. 

So, for the sake of variety, and also 
to present some scenes more dramat- 
ically and with more interest, it is well 
occasionally to drastically change the 
viewpoint, or “angle of view” as it is 
more rightfully called in motion picture 
parlance. 

In Fig. 3H we have an excellent ex- 
ample of a different viewpoint. To ob- 
tain this low angle shot the camera was 
placed on the ground. The effect of the 


(Continued on page 52) 


Make Them Laugh, Make Them Cry! 


If we took all the unimaginative, 
uninteresting and otherwise “dead” 
scenics that we amateurs take and 
dumped them in the ocean—it would 
be a good thing! Certainly some of 
mine would be there pulling and 
helping to drag the whole mess to the 
bottom. We all know the kind in 
question: foot after foot of scenery 
and more scenery with seldom, if 
ever, the presence of a human soul 
or a bit of action to relieve the awful 
monotony. 

The importance of people in pic- 
tures can hardly be stressed enough. 
People are interested in people, just 
as bees are interested in bees, dogs 
in dogs and cows in... well, cattle. 
(1 almost put my foot in it that 
time! ) 

However, just the bare fact of hav- 
ing people in pictures is not enough. 
Witness the great, and depressing 
number of so-called “family _pic- 
tures’, taken with little 
rhyme, even less reason and no 
definite purpose in mind. The sad- 
dest part of such films is that they 
are also usually shown just as they 
were taken. 

Either through the use of camera 
or later editing technique, even 
people should be shown doing or 
“feeling” something of interest. By 
that, of course, is not meant staring 
or crossing their eyes at the lens, 
waving their hands in the air and 
certainly not being ultra-cute by 
thumbing their nose at the camera! 

Fortunately for the photographer 
God not only “created woman”, but 
children as well. These being the 
lively little rascals that they are, are 
hard to keep out of most everything, 
including the “family pictures” where 
by their very presence they often 
save the day, and the picture! How- 
ever, as with grown-ups, even chil- 
dren (babies included ) must be pic- 
tured doing something definite and 
of interest. Reel after reel of children 
doing nothing in particular lead only 
to boredom. What's more, nothing 


pictures 
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but liberal and drastic application of 
the scissors will help. What definitely 
will not help are desperate measures 
taken for a big ending, a ‘grand coup’ 
to close things with and thus (so it is 
hoped) make the audience forget or 
at least forgive the dreariness that 
went on before. One all too common 
such device is to show “little Suzie” 
sitting on the ‘potty’ without a stitch 
of clothing on. (Suzie—not the 
‘potty’. ) 

Why are people so important to 
our filmings? And, are they truly in- 
dispensable? The answer is that they 
are important only because it is easy 
to create interest with them, and 
they are not indispensable since a 
tree or a rock can be made to do the 
same thing: create interest. This is 
true, provided that one appeals to 
the senses! Regardless of the subject, 
to create and maintain interest, the 
audience must be made to experience 
some sensation of some kind. This is 
done through the senses and by that 
is not meant the usually designated 
5-Senses. 

Strive for that type of appeal in 
your pictures and, even as important, 
make it as universal as possible. The 
better the picture, the greater the 
number and diversity of people that 
will be affected by it—and like it. 
Forget the old phony “I take pictures 
just for my own amusement!” Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth 
for we all know that the real thrill 
comes in showing our pictures to 
others, the more the better. This was 
well illustrated in a recent cartoon 
which showed the housewife point- 


ing a gun at some guests. Hubby, 
busily engaged in readying the fam- 
ily movie projector, says: “I know 
you don’t want to miss these pictures 
which I took just for our own amuse- 
ment.”! 

Appeal more to the senses and 
your screenings will acquire greater 
interest for all. People other than 
your own immediate family will 
want to see them and you will enjoy 
them that much better. And what's 
more—you can throw the gun away! 

Just what are these “senses” to 
which we should try to appeal? The 
sense of beauty is surely one, and a 
very important one. But, “Make them 
laugh, make them cry!”"—go after the 
other senses too. Seek and work for 
human interest through the sense of 
comedy, surprise, frustration, happi- 
ness, excitement and even the sense 
of grief. 

From the above list you might say 
that those are really emotions. What 
if they are! Go ahead and try appeal- 
ing to the emotions for if you strike 
at human emotions even in a very 
small way, your pictures will acquire 
a new and greater interest. 

Life is one emotional experience 
after another. However, it might be 
well to point out that I am not using 
the term ‘emotion’ in the way that 
the motion picture ads usually do. In 
other words, not a-la-Brigitte Bardot, 
the “bare-all, hide-nothing” frou frou. 
I assure you that there are other 
emotions in life besides the type that 
she stimulates. (Even though it may 
have taken some of us years to find 
that out!) Our various senses and 
emotions are constantly working and 
we are subject to one or another of 
them all day long. Perhaps the only 
exception being when we are asleep, 
although . . . well, considering the 
fact that we do dream, quite an argu- 
ment could be raised on that point! 


How Is It Done? 


That is the 64 dollar question that 
now looms up. ( Much like a double 
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barrelled shot-gun, loaded, cocked 
and aimed right at the writer's 
head.) Unfortunately no one can tell 
how you in particular can or should 
do it. Since the pictures you make 
will express your own personality, 
the means used by one amateur 
filmer might be quite different from 
those used by another, and usually 
are. Therefore only general rules and 
suggestions can be made and these 
must be changed and adapted to suit 
your individual filming and editing 
M.O. Where the movie industry deals 
with specialists, you as an amateur 
movie-maker are a general prac- 
titioner who must be camera-man, 
director and editor combined. 


Ask Yourself These Questions! 


1. How can I make it different? 

2. To which sense or emotion can 
| appeal? 

3. Will it be corny? 

Taking the last one first, we can 
dispose of that one by simply saying: 
take it easy and don't overdo it! The 
more powerful the sense or emotion 
tackled (love, affection, anger, grief ) 
—the gentler the approach. In a very 
definite manner this also applies to 
humor or comedy. The best compli- 
ment my comedy attempt (“Father 
Was A Skindiver”) received was 
from Mr. Skinner of Skinner, Hirsch 
& Kaye of San Francisco, who said: 
“It wasn't corny!” It's so very easy to 
get into the husks. I've done it many 
times. 


Two Examples 


The first and second of the above 
questions can best be illustrated by 
citing two short continuities which 
were shown at our last club meeting 
under “members films”. Following 
brief synopses of those two films an 
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application of possible changes that 
might be made will be discussed. (1) 
Film was a hunting picture and 
showed two hunters and their fami- 
lies arriving and then going through 
lots of beautiful scenery (guns in 
hand) stalking game which wasn't 
there. ( At least as far as the pictures 
were concerned.) Then it showed 
the two hunters sitting down, tired 
and taking the shells out of their 
guns. THEN, it showed pictures of 
some deer going through the woods 
and—The End. While truthful it was 
also flat and uninteresting. Yet it had 
unlimited potentialities: 

The cure could be staged after- 
wards and edited in. One of the 
hunters sees the deer. Excited, he 
grabs the binoculars and puts them 
to his eyes—backwards! Correcting 
them, he nudges his hunting partner 
and blurts out about the deer “Doz- 
ens of them!”. Partner thinks he is 
pulling his leg and “pish-toshes” the 
whole thing as a joke. First hunter 
goes at it alone, grabs gun, gets up, 
aims and—click! (The gun is empty. ) 
His rush back to load cartridges in 
gun convinces the other who does 
the same (with naturally comic 
speed and mistakes). Both get up, 
guns loaded, they sight down the 
gun-barrels and see: beautiful woods 
—the deer are gone! Close ups of 
frustration on their faces and END. 

A few bits of staging and some 
later editing could have made a nice 
film unity containing appeals to 
humor, excitement, the unexpected 
and even grief—because of the deer 
that got away. (Happiness, for the 





non-hunting members of the audi- 
ence because they did get away.) 

The second film was a skin-diving 
picture taken by an expert (at skin- 
diving). This novice’s screenings 
showed him getting himself as well 
as his girl friend ready for a dive; 
pictures him in the water, then under 
it, spear in hand. A big fish is seen, 
shot at and speared. Next we see the 
diver coming out of the water with 
the big dead fish. This is followed 
with a shot of the fish gracing the 
fender of his car. Some children are 
shown looking at the fish and one of 
them touches it, but at the tail. Then 
close up of diver opening big fish’s 
even bigger mouth and pulling a 
good-sized fish out of there. This evi- 
dently had been swallowed by the 
other. Scenery through the car wind- 
shield as the drive home is made . . . 
The End. 

The first appeal to the senses or 
emotions that I can hear all of you 
making (especially the male mem- 
bers) was this loud one: show more 
of the girl! Especially underwater! 
Being a bit older than most of you 
and thus having a more ‘mature’ out- 
look (?) on such things, I must 
nevertheless agree: a lot more of the 
girl should be in the picture. Girls, 
being things of beauty and joys for- 
ever (clear to the time they get mar- 
ried ) always excite a universal sense 
of admiration. Also, whether on land 
or underwater, there’s nothing more 
interesting than a pretty girl—except 
two of them! Scenes of her swimming 
would act as a beautiful foil and give 
quite a sense of relief from the stark 
reality (and even brutality) of see- 
ing a large steel spear plunged into 
the poor unsuspecting fish. Certainly, 
a short ‘cut’ to her properly register- 
ing face would add much ‘impact’ to 
the spearing of the fish. 

However, the real cinematic gold- 
mine lay in the fish-within-a-fish 
scenes. Supposing he had shown 
something like this: after laying the 
huge beast on the car fender and 
with both girl and boy skindivers 
looking on close by—one of the chil- 
dren pokes first a finger and then a 
hand at the fish’s stomach. Curious, 
the young man, feels that part of the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Conducted by George W. Cushman, APSA 


Book on Animation 

Those of you who are interested in 
animation (and who isn’t) will be glad 
book on the subject 
which has just appeared Titled “The 
Technique of Film Animation,” it was 
written by John Halas and Roger Man- 
vell for the British Film Academy. 

It is intended for anyone—amateur or 


to learn of a new 


professional who desires to produce 


animated films, and the writers have 
certainly covered the subject thor- 
oughly. They begin with a review of 


the nature and theory of animation, the 
discovery of the basic technique, and 
then go on to timing methods, the phys- 
the 


esthetic principles, the sound track and 


ical laws governing animation, 
how it is synchronized with the picture, 


color, television, and the advertising 
film 

In the second part of the book they 
discuss the actual production of an an- 
imated film from story board right on 
through to projection of the final result, 
and conclude the volume with a discus- 
of the various types of animated 
today, 


puppets objects, silhouettes, still pic- 


sion 
filming done such as cartoons, 
tures, and others. The book, 346 pages 
in length, is filled with illustrations, and 
1s publishe d in this country by Hastings 
House 

Another book by the same publisher 
and re- 
printed is “Screen Writing and Produc- 
Intended primarily 
for the professional film maker, it holds 
valuable those 


which has just been revised 


tion rechniques.” 


much information for 
working on private productions, cover- 
ing such subjects as writing the original 
story, writing the shooting script, the 
ind his job, the work of the 
rest of the crew, getting the film into 


director 


production, production costs, and how 
to produce TV commercials. Filmers 
wanting to do work will 


find this volume of great help 


commerce ial 


When Music Spoiled a Film 


The club members were gathering in 
their seats, the program chairman was 
calling the meeting to order just as the 
guest of the evening was coming in the 
door. A double turntable for playing 
records had been set up and the oper- 
ator met the guest who was carrving a 
large reel of film under one arm and 
in album of records under the other. 
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The man who was to operate the 
double turntable brought the guest over 
to the equipment and proceded to show 
him how to operate it. “Oh, you can 
play these records just as well as I 
can,” said the guest to the operator, 
and handed him the album. 

“I'll do my best,” said the operator. 
“Where is your cue sheet?” 

“Oh, I don’t have a cue sheet. When 
the picture starts just play these rec- 
ords.” 

The 
first?” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference,” 
the guest replied. “They all fit nicely.” 

After the guest had been introduced 
and the lights had been turned down 
the began—and so did the 
music, 

The film was a travel picture and 
consisted of scenes the guest had made 
while on a trip to South America. 

The music through the lead titles and 
into the first sequence fit nicely. Then, 
quite abruptly, we were shown scenes 
inside a factory. Insufficient light had 
caused the scenes to be taken at half 
speed, with the result that everyone 
moved at twice normal speed. 

But the music, a pastoral selection, 
did not change its pace. A few scenes 
later a festival progress and 
everyone was having a hilarious time. 
The music remained the same. 
shown a 


operator gulped. “Which one 


projector 


was in 


Continuing on we were 
rather long sequence of the country- 
side in Chile. The music fit for a few 
seconds, then suddenly it changed to 
a very fast and lively tempo, yet on the 
screen we saw the quiet serenity of hills 
and meadow Ss. 

In a _ subsequent 
watched a parade with lively, carefree 
participants having a gay time, while 
from the loud speaker came very som- 
ber and sedate music. So out of step 
with the picture was the music at this 
point that people in the audience began 
to snicker. 

Now the picture in itself was well 
put together, and there was nothing 
wrong with the music. But they simply 
did not go together. In time the audi- 
ence became so conscious of the mis- 
match that they were watching and 
listening to the incongruity of picture 
and music. Here was, indeed, a classic 
example of how improper music spoiled 


sequence we 








an otherwise good picture. 

We are so used to hearing sounds 
that are typical of the things we see 
that when they do not fit we cannot 
help but notice them. 

This filmer should be told how the 
presentation of his picture was spoiled 
by playing music which did not fit the 
sequences. Of course the trouble is that 
people who need to be taught a simple 
thing like that don’t think it is impor- 
tant, and refuse to listen when it is 
brought to their attention. 

The moral of our lecture today, dear 
children, is to make certain the music 
played always fits the theme, tempo, 
and subject matter of the sequence be- 
ing projected. As our example here 
proved, no music at all is better—far 
better—than music that does not fit. 
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Welcome, New Members— 
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ADLE R, David P., 3108 Bancroft Rd., 
Baltimore 15, Md. 9°59 JP 
George W. Elders 
AMMANN, Melvin L., 217 North Eliza- 
beth, Wichita 12, Kans. 9°59 CMP 


Omer Robbins 
AUSTIN, Edward J., 99 May St., New 
Britain, Conn. 9°59 N 
Mrs. Elizabeth Keston 
BARRUS, Walter J., Jr., 5 Washington 
Ave., Westerly, R.I. 9°59 P 
Ethan Pendleton 
BHATT, Niloo, 54 Haig Rd., Colombo, 
Ceylon 9°59 
MC. 
BLAIR, John C., 1011 W. Picadilly, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 9°59 P 
Kenneth L. Sinclair 
BLAKEMAN, M. Sandy, 20 W. Goodell, 
Ecorse, Mich. 9°59 JP 
Lyall F. Cross, APSA 
BOONE, Henry W., 1116 ¥. Huntington 
Dr., Arcadia, Calif. 9°59 C 
Everett A. Huffine 
BUTLER, James O., Box 247, Noble, 
Okla. 9°59 P 


MC. 
CAMPBELL, CWO M. K., East 314 - 
28th, Spokane 35, Wash. 9°59 JC 
John Sparks 
CARLILE, Fred W., 445 N. High Sc., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 9°59 C 
Poul Wotkins 
CATERINA, Miss Marie E., 132 E. 
Church, Adrian, Mich. 9°59 C 


CHRISMORE, SP4 Paul H.RA174527141 
USAR] Photo Lab., USA Sig Comm 
Agency, Japan, APO 343, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 8°59 CP 


MC. 
COLEMAN, Jack, 324 W. Main Sc., Dan- 
ville, Ky. 9°59 P 
C. Tom Smith 
COLVIN, Thomas E., % The Ketch 
Apostle, 1651 Briarfield Rd., Hamp- 
ton, Va. 9°59 J 
Mrs. Uno E. Flynn 
CONDON, Mrs. Evelyn R., Box 1774, 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 9°59 P 
Julia McKenzie 
CORDNER, Ruth (Mrs. Edward Q.), 
P.O. Box 5, Sierra Madre, Calif. 
9°59 N 
Chorles B. Horris 
DAVIS, Mrs. Hazel E., P.O. Box 942 
White Salmon, Wash. 959 C 
Mrs. Mable KilKenny 
DE TORRES AROCHA, Luis, Tulipan 
613, Cerro, Habana, Cuba 9'59 C 
Jorge Figueroa 
DRAKE, Rev. E. Addis, 228 E. Mar- 
shall Blvd., San Bernardino, Calif. 
9°59 P 
Sten T. Anderson, FPSA 
EDWARDS, Jeff, 306 So. Main, Porter- 
ville, Calif. 9°59 C JMPT 
A. H. Hilton 
EHRLICH, G. F., 4128 N. Everest, 
Oklahoma City 11, Okla. 9°59 C 
J. M. Matthews 
EVERT, W. Brooks, 430 Thomas Ave., 
Riverton, N.J. 9°59 NP 
William W. Hawkins 
FIRTH, Thomas T., Jr., Hampden, 
Trappe, Md. 9°59 P 
Thomas T. Firth, FPSA 
FISHEL, Mannes H., 4001 Chatham Rd. 
Baitimore 7, Md. 9°59 CP 
MC. : 
FISHER, Eugene, Jr., 306 East Third 
St., Leiand, Miss. 9°59 J 
Laszlo Hege 
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FRANZGROTE, Hans E., No. 6 Dental 
Clinic,-Hq’s NWHS, Whitehorse, 
Yukon, Canada 9'59 J 

MC. 

GEORGE, Lee G., 933 ACW Sqda, APO 

81, New York, N.Y. 9°59 CJPT 
James E. Price 

GLASSIE, C. M. Jr., 2309 N. Edge- 
wood Terr., Fr. Worth, Tex. 9°59 C 

GLASSIE, Mrs. C.M., Jr., 2309 N. Edge 
wood Terr., Fr. Worth, Tex. 9°59 C 

Clyde Fletcher 

GLONDEK, Walter J., 44 Sunnyhill Dr., 

Southbridge, Mass. 9°59 CPT 
John C. Dirlam 

GREEN, M. L., Photo Deve lopne nts, 
104 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 9°59 CJT 


GREE NBERG, Simon A., 334 Marbury 
Rd., Bethel Park, Pa. 9°59 S 
Harry Thomosson 
GUERRERO R., Dr. Hector, Medical 
Dept. C.B.C.R., Golfito, Costa Rica 
9°59 P 
Maurice H. Lovis, FPSA 
HARDY, R. Hollis, 1120 River Lane, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 9°59 C 
Adin B. Wimpey 
HARLAN, George F., Headquarters 
Sqdn. Section, 72720 Operations 
Group, APO 231, New York, N.Y. 
9°59 M 
John O. Ward 
HARRINGTON, Jack M., 1417 N.W. 
32nd, Oklahoma City, Okla. 9°59 P 
J. M. Matthews 
HAYNES, Mrs. Beatrice M., 168 W. 
Goldengate, Detroit 3, Mich. 9’59 P 
Harold Johnson 
HENKE, Henry J., 29 Cathrine Sc., Sc. 
Cathrines, Ont., Camda 9°59 CP 
S. Butt 
HESS, George W., 48 Furman Dr., Glen- 
dora, N.J. 9°59 CJ 
MC. 


HOPKINS, Earl Rudd, Sch Floor - 
Daily News, 220 E. 42nd Sc., New 
York 17, N.Y. 9°59 CP 

MC. 

HUNT, Mrs. Muriel W., 22624 Garrison 

Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 959 CP 
Mrs. Edno Moe Engle 

HUSKISSON, J. C., 3509 San Juan, 

Tampa 9, Fla. 9°59 C 
C Verne Clintworth 

JACOBSON, Ralph C., 815 W. 116th 

Se., Seattle.77, Wash. 9°59 CNP 
Donie!l B. Cherry 

JERNIGAN, Fletcher E. Jr., 1109 Cir- 

cle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla. 9°59 P 
J. M. Endres, FPSA 

JOHNSON, Leslie E., Criminal Invest- 
igation Section, OPM, SA, Paris, 
APO 163, New York, N.Y. 9°59 CP 

MC. 

KABRIW, Louis, 110 Government PI., 
Atlas Annex Bldg., Room 929, Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio 9’59 P 

Clorence Abrams 

KANALY, Miss Rita G., 1132 N.W. 
32nd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 9°59 
CN 


J. M. Matthews 
KAUFMAN, Irving N., 16 Denman 
Place, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 9°59 C 
Frederick A. Stenbuck 
KESTERSON, Bob, 2404 Parker Sr., 
Amarillo, Texas 9'59 P 


MC. 
KILTHAU, Harold W., 123 Brookdale 
Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 9°59 JP 


MC 
KNOWLE, Bhupiader S., P.O. Box 
9923, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, East 
Africa 9°39 CMJ PT 
aC 


KOCH, W., 1707 Glen Ridge Rd., Tow- 
son 4, Md. 9°59 C 
MC. 
KOSCAK, George, 7827 - 32 Ave., 
Kenosha, Wis. 9°59 C 
Gene Ameson 
LARSEN, Grace F., (Mrs. Edward S) 
15980 Via Marlin, San Lorenzo, 
Calif. 8°59 CM 
Mrs. Uno Kelso 
LEEK, Sam, 110 W. Cook St., Spring- 
field, Il. 9°59 JP 
Donald E. Phillips 
LEHAR, John F., 2309 N.E. 17th, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 9°59 C 
J. M. Matthews 
LEVINSON, Julian P., 118 Alpine Dr., 
Closter, N.J. 9°59 M 
MC. 


LEVINSON, Myron N., 29 E. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 9°59 P 
Miss Shirley Stone 
LINE, Duke, 2643 Tuolumne St., Fres- 
no 21, Calif. 9°59 C 
LINE, Pat, (Mrs. Duke), 2643 Tuo- 
lumne St., Fresno 21, Calif. 9°59 C 
Erie 
LUZAR, Frank B., Box 506, Oregon 
City, Oreg. 9°59 CM 
Dick Barney 
MARSH, Clyde, 1/419 Maple Lawn, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 9°59 M 
8-16 Cine Club 
MARTIN, Clarence C. Jr., P.O. Box 
175, Ephrata, Pa. 9°59 CT 
MC. 


MOORHOUSE, Melvin P., 1538 Gentry 
Dr., Wichita 14, Kans. 9°59 CP 
Miss Leona Hargrove 
MORISUYE, Masanobu, 84 Buh! Court 
Sharon, Pa. 9°59 C 
Clerence A. Kissin 
MORR ISON, Garrett W., 532 Beverly, 
Wichita 18, Kans. 9°59 CP 
Alvin B. Unruh 
MUETING, Maynard, 2315 Overland 
Ave., West Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
9°59 C 
Bob Morrison 
OAKES, W. L., 321 S. E. 39th Sr., 
Oklahoma City, Okla 9°59 C]P 
J. M. Motthews 
O'LOUGHLIN, Edwin, 5106 Plymouth 
Rd., Baltimore 14, Md. 9°59 CP 
Herman Robb ins 
PANNEBAKER, Willem, 15 Lester St., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 9’59 CMP 


MC. 
PAULSEN, Alexander H., 35-28 153d 
St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 9°59 C]P 
MC. 
PHILLIPS, Capt. Charles L., South 
East St., Amherst, Mass. 9’59 C 


MC. 
PITNER, Mirko J., 934 West 4th Ave., 
Eugene, Oreg. 959 J 


MC. 
PRATT, Russell J., 85 Kattelville Rd 
R.D. 4, Binghamton, N.Y. 9°59 CNS 
Henry C. Miner, Jr., APSA 
PURVIANCE, Mrs. C. A., Ree. 2, Box 
330A, Dallas, Oreg. 9°59 C 
C. W. Getzendaer 
RATCLIFF, Dewey, Atwood, Kans. 
9°59 CM 
Don Postlethwaite 
RAUCHLE, Raymond F., P.O. Box 
682, Santa Ana, Calif. 9°59 M 
Mrs. Ruth LoVelle Word 
ROBERTSON, Gordon M., 1278 Excel- 
soir Ave., Oakland, Calif. 9°59 MT 
N. P. Thomes 
ROMAIN, Louis F., 408 N. indiana 
Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 9°59 CPT 
Edward Nusbaum 


ROSE, Bert E., P.O. Box 2746, Den- 
ver 1, Colo. 9°59 CN 
MC. 


ROSS, Dr. Edward, % Food Processing 
Depe., University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu 14, Hawaii 9°59 C 

MC. 


ROSS, Mrs. Ruth Boone, 1116 ¥. Hunr- 
ington Dr., Arcadia, Calif. 9°59 C 
Everett A. Huftine 
SAYLOR, Miss Frances, 135 So. Park 
Sc., Walla Walla, Wash. 9°59 CNJP 
MC. 


SCHMIDT, Thomas B., 3700 Sharon 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 9°59 CN 


Leo Salzmann 
SELLS, B’Lee G., 1645 N.E. 47, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 9°59 CN 
SELLS, Catherine L. (Mrs. B’Lee G.) 
1645 N.E. 47, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
9°59 CN 
Mrs. Harold Kuhiman 
SHAVINSKI, Edward J., North Phain 
Rd., Housatonic, Mass. 9°59 NP 
in Grodmon 
SHRAMKO, John, 611 E. 178 St., 
Bronx 57, N.¥. 9°59 CJ 


MC. 
SMITH, Robert F., 3201 Kirk Sc., 
Miami 33, Fla. 9°59 CP 
Verges Von Wickle 
STURRUP, Bertram G., 10 Botfield 
Ave., Islington, Ont., Canada 9°59 
M 


Jock Ruddell 
THANH, Au Dai, 133 Duong CO BAC 
Saigon, South Vietnam 9’59 CJ 


MC. 

THORNE, H. Edward, Box 930, Cas- 
cade Rd., Ree. 1, Old Orchard, 
Maine 9°59 CP 

Mrs. Ruth M. Rowe 

TOMPKINS, Elsie V. (Mrs. H.D.) 

7153 Valley View Rd., Hudson, Ohio 
9°59 C 
Willis Tanner 

TRUEDSON, H. N., 6526 - W. Fifth Se. 

Los Angeles 48, Calif. 9°59C 
Floyd Norgoard 

TUCKER, Lloyd W., 517 South Estelle 

Wichita, Kans. 9°59 P 
Alvin B. Unruh 

VAN DEMARK, Vance, 227 E. Cowan 

Dr., Houston 7, Texas 9°59 P 


MC. 

VANNEMAN, Miss Ruth, 3130 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., N. W., Washington 16,D.C. 
o59C 

Miss Barbora Schroeder 

VAN VACTER, W. E., 3518 Garden 

St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 9°59 C]P 
J. M. Matthews 

VAUGHAN, Bruce C., Jr., 504 Maple 

Dr., Springdale, Ark. 9°59 JP 
Howard R. Clark 

VAUGHAN, William, 5 Page Rd., Wes- 

ton, Mass . 9°59 C 
Miss Leona Hargrove 

WALKER, Harold, Box 227, Meadow- 

brook, Pa. 9°59 CN 
Dr. Richard B. Pomeroy, APSA 

WARNER, Robert K., Box 18, R.R.#3 

Prophetstown, Ill. 9°59 C 


MC. 
WERBLO, Rolland, 6418 Euclid Ave., 
Hammond, Ind. 9°59 M 
Mrs. Margoret E. Conneely, APSA 
WILLIAMS, Lewis H., 1608 Dana Drive 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 9°59 CP 
WILLIAMS, Louise B. (Mrs. Lewis H) 
1608 Dana Drive, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
9°59 CP 
Jewell 0. Poulson 
WINKIE, ©. J., 2609 W. Mill Rd., Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. 9'59 CJPST 
MC. 
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NEW CAMERA CLUBS 


ALTON ONIZED CAMERA CLUB, % 


BELLEVILLE CAMERA CLUB, Box 
110, Belleville, Ill. 9°59 P 
L 


orry 
BEL-TEL-CAME RACLUB OF CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, The., % Miss Alice C. 


EDEN CAMERA CLUB, 1082 B Str., 
Hay ward, Calif. 9°59 CM 
Esther Cooke, APSA 
FORT WORTH CINEMA CLUB, % Mr. 
Bruce A. Storey, 3829 Collinwood, 





OSHAWA & DISTRICT MOVIE CLUB, 
The., % Mr. George Thrasher, 103 
King Sc., E., Bowmanville, Ont., 
Canada 9°59 M 

Jock Ruddel! 





917 McKinley, Alton, Il. 9°59 CP 
Poul K. Protte, FPSA 
ATHENS CAMERA CLUB, % Mr. 
Orville C. F. Weissman, 37 South 
May Ave., Athens, Ohio 9°59 CPT 
John Fish, FPSA 
AVON GROVE CAMERA CLUB, % 
Mr. Paul V. Taylor, 246 Maryland 
Ave., Oxford, Pa. 9°59 C 
Edward T. Howell, APSA 


MC 


Dick 


Movie Course cont.) 





shot is entirely different than if the 
camera had been used at its normal 
height. 

Street scenes, for example, have an 
entirely different appearance when pho- 
tographed from the fourth story window 
of a building. 

Part of the fun of movie making is 
in experimenting, and the experimenta- 
tion of different angles with different 
scenes is one of the most rewarding. 
But it should be emphasized that if 
every shot is taken from an unusual 
angle, then the film becomes weak and 
uninteresting due to this over use. But 
an unusual angle, which on a specific 


scene is effective, is the spice that 


Connell, Secy., 3361 Lownesdale Rd 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 9°59 C 


BRENTWOOD CAMERA CLUB, % Mr. 
John ). Barragar, 1435 Oakhurst Dr., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 9°59 CN 


CLACKAMAS COUNTY CAMERA 
CLUB, % Mr. Dick Barney, 721 Main Dick Bormney 
St., Oregon 


C. Victor 


GENESEE CAMERA CLUB, % L.S. 
Albright, 13 Rundel Pk., Rochester 


7, N.Y. 9°59 CNP 


City, Oreg. 9°59 CM 
ey 


makes the picture more interesting. It 
therefore should be used sparingly, and 
only when it achieves a highly dramatic 
or startling effect. 

In our lesson next month we shall 
discuss the various types of films used 
in motion picture making, how film is 
developed, spliced, cleaned and stored. 


Make Them Laugh 


(from page 49) 


fish, too. Shots of the girl show her 
curiosity mounting by leaps and 
bounds as her friend opens the fish’s 
mouth and pulls the swallowed 
smaller fish out of the other one. 
From here, we could go in either 
of two directions: one way would be 
for the child to feel the little fish’s 
stomach with wonderment written 
on his face as to “another fish there?” 
This could be carried one or more 
steps, with the fishes being pulled 
one-out-of-the-other until, _ finally, 
there's just a minnow. In fact, you 
wouldn't even have to stop here 
(very carefully and properly done it 
could be kept from being ‘corny’— 
remember?) . . . the minnow could 


Fort Worth 7, Texas 8’59 M 


Fish 
MALALLA CAMERA CLUB, % Mrs. 
Stanley Beal, Malalla, Oreg. 9°59 M 


ST. THOMAS COLLEGE CAMERA 
CLUB, Audio Visual Dept., College 
of St. Thomas, Aten. Mr. Harry C. 
Webb, Sc. Paul 1, Minn. 9°59 CMT 


MC. 

WEBUTUCK CAMERA CLUB, % Mrs. 
Dorothy Rossman, Millerton, N.Y. 
9°59 CN 

Adolph Kohnert 


yield a crumpled bit of paper with a 
possible good curtain-closer reading: 
“That's all there is, there isn’t any 
more!” 

The other way would be this: after 
noting the large abdomen of the 
original fish and pulling the second 
fish out, surprise gives way to mer- 
riment for all the onlookers, includ- 
ing the girl in the bathing suit. 
Slowly at first and then suddenly, a 
thought comes to her. She looks at 
the big fish’s stomach then realizes 
that she has been standing too re- 
laxed. One look down and—it’s true: 
her stomach is pooched out! She 
quickly corrects things by obviously 
over-correcting, thus drawing in her 
middle until it shakes hands with her 
back-bone. FINIS. 


The above are rough suggestions— 
in fact, very rough. Audiences can 
draw the dangdest meanings out of 
what shows on the screen. Some very 
nosey person might even scan that 
girl's ring finger for a little band of 
gold! If so, my apologies! Ditto for 
starting this as a lecture and ending 
up with a fish-story. 





Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION FORM 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me to the rights and 
privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the 
activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below. 


DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 


a - ya a Phese , o) ( in the special Png of any one division of 
D seacessecens ( to-Journalism . DI ccevecdees ) interest is included free in ann ; par- 
Motion Picture .. Pictorial ....... ( ) Techniques ..... ( ) ee a. re yy ie yp 
Se - Baswcndus ( ) My choice of one free divisional as you wish. 
afhliation is: (please print) ........cceccecccccceces ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 
; ; . ae residents of North America $12; Family mem- 
Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted. berships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi- 
sions). Individual overseas memberships (no 
Name Mr divisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an- 
PLEASE Mrs nual dues $2.50 is for a one-year subscription 
Miss .... exendeseiededabnbabenaidiadbaessbbiieieidaete en to the official publications of the ; sub- 
PRINT scriptions at $5 per year are only 
MES: oehevkbnkdodcducenciea+eseenensconissbatebasdesceuanul “ from libraries, educational organizations and 
oR TYPE government agencies. 
8 ae G.URS: D f individual 
CAP cacatbnsebnnetecenseseseaseedannen Me cucus Deiessndeke wena Membership, $12, including one iwi indivi We 
SPONSOR: As a PSA Member in good standing, it is my pleasure to nominate the suggest that one person pe: 
above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: The Journal and PSA cl ——y tive to, PSA, 
s to the club in his care. 
DPOMBOTS ccc ccc cccecceeseseeeeseeeeseseeseeececeesceseseoes COo eee eereeseseeseseseses SPONSOR: One required: if you de not | 
a PSA Member who will sponser you please 
BEDE ccccevescoscssucesesssvetasieeuencdeuvs eee eee eee eneeee eee eee eeeee eee eeeeee write to the Membershin Committee. 
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Headquarters 


(from page 37) 


the Society's influence and services. 
Hence, these non-PSAers can quite 
properly help along the cause of PSA 
by contributing through their club. 
Will every camera club president 
accept this as an invitation to bring 
the matter to the attention of his 
members at an early meeting? The 
Society and photographers every- 
where will be eternally in their debt. 
A gold sealed, beribboned, PSA 
Certificate of Recognition, something 
you can hang on your bulletin board 
with pride, will be sent each con- 
tributor of $10 or more. The Cer- 
tificate makes no reference to a finan- 
cial contribution but expresses grati- 
tude for service to the Society. 


Can we count on your help? 


PSA has done much for photog- 
raphy the past 40 years. It has made 
it easier for you and for me to take 
good pictures, to meet fine friends 
with a common interest. Photog- 
raphy has enriched our lives more 
than we ever hoped when we bought 
that original second-hand job at Joe’s 
Camera Exchange. 

Here is your chance to do some- 
thing for PSA and for photography. 
But whatever you do, will you try to 
do it now? 


No Waste 


We have hired no professional 
fund raising counsel! No paid em- 
ployees; no staff to dun you into giv- 
ing. Hence, we must depend on you 
to be a committee of one to get ac- 
tion from you now. No pledges or 
long drawn out campaign, just a 
check today to the order of PSA 
HEADQUARTERS IMPROVEMENT FUND 
mailed to 2005 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3—the street with the loose 
red bricks. 

Think of what photography has 
done for you and then be half as 
generous! 


DO IT NOW—DON’T DELAY 


The Author 


Irving A. J. Lawres was appointed by 
President Phegley on July 24 to be chair- 
man of the Headquarters Improvement 
Fund Committee. He was reappceinted by 
the new president, Robert J. Goldman, 
APSA. Irv is a frequent contributor to the 
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journal, a four star exhibitor in color, and 
the ex-president of three camera clubs, in- 
cluding New York Color Slide. He lectures 
and judges in the New York area, and 
although he is a resident of Bronxville. 
N. Y., he is at present conducting a course 
in Improved Color Slide Photography in 
the Scarsdale Adult School. He is also vice 
president and trustee of The Manhattan 
Savings Bank which may have had a part 
in his selection for this important financial 
assignment. He is being ably assisted by 
Alfred Schwartz, APSA, as vice chairman, 
who is also well known to the readers of 
the Journal. The committee, which in- 
cludes many important names in the So- 
ciety, has the job of raising funds. The use 
of those funds, i.e., the planning and execu- 
tion of the modernization of Headquarters 
will be under the direction of the Society’s 
treasurer, Charles Heller, Hon. PSA, FPSA, 
and Arnold V. Stubenrauch, APSA, and his 
Headquarters Committee. 








Each year the more successful ex- 
hibitors in the various International 
Salons are invited to submit one of their 
better prints or slides with which to 
make up an outstanding exhibit of top 
quality and interest. These shows travel 
for about eighteen months, after which 
times the pictures are returned to their 
individual owners. 

The exhibit to start traveling immedi- 
ately after the first of next January will 
be known as Tops IX. Due to the popu- 
larity of these shows, there are two sec- 
tions, so requests should be made for one 
or the other. Each is to be assigned to 
clubs or groups for half month periods 
so they may have a display of the best 
or “Tops” in contemporary photography. 
During this assigned time the show 
must travel from one club to the other. 
The schedule is arranged so there will 
be a minimum of distance to travel, thus 
saving both time and _ transportation 
costs. Because of the weight, it is 
recommended that each section be for- 
warded by express ‘collect’, which is 
the only cost to the group so far as the 
PSA is concerned. 

Section I will consist of about 50 pic- 
torial prints; about the same number of 
nature prints and possibly 35 color 
prints. There will be about 65 to 70 
slides from the Color Division and 50 
color slides from the Nature Division 
with tape recorded comments on each 
of the two slide shows. Any one using 
this section should arrange for a suit- 
able space to display the prints to ad- 
vantage and for longer than one eve- 
ning if possible. The shipping weight of 
the four packages in this section will be 
a little over 100 lbs. 

Section II will be made up of two 
slide shows only—pictorial and nature, 
but similar to those in Section I. Tape 
recorded comments also, will accompany 
each of them. This section may be 


~ Tops In Photography Exhibit 


scheduled when the complete show is 
not available and it is for groups who 
may be interested only in a color slide 
program. The shipping weight of this 
section will be around 20 lbs. 

An early request will aid in schedul- 
ing a show when it may be in your part 
of the country. If there is a date prefer- 
ence, such as for a Regional, which is 
at a fixed time, we will do our best to 
conform to those dates, but that is not 
always possible. An idea of meeting 
dates is helpful in order to avoid close 
scheduling, and if there are no meetings 
in the summer, that should be men- 
tioned. 

Any one accepting the shows is ex- 
pected to follow the few instructions 
that are given in order to maintain the 
smooth operation of the schedule and 
help eliminate unnecessary correspond- 
ence regarding them. Each one han- 
dling a show must realize his responsi- 
bility for the safe handling of the vari- 
ous items entrusted to him. 

For further information or a booking, 
write to—R. B. Horner, APSA, Chair- 
man of Tops, 2921 Cassia, Boise, Idaho. 

(Editor's Note: From the many club 
bulletins which cross our desk we note that 
too many clubs do not realize the full 
potentials of the Tops exhibits, nor for that 
matter the NLP programs. Neither category 
of PSA service was planned for a club 
meeting. Both are intended for larger use, 
either a city-wide or council meeting or 
a public show. Such community service 
can result in much favorable publicity for 
the sponsoring club. Many clubs hang the 
prints for a week in a local museum, library 
or school, with several slide shows at con- 
venient times. In many cases the sponsor- 
ing club invites clubs from miles around 
to share the show with them, also inviting 
the public. Don’t overlook the opportunity 
these shows afford for good newspaper and 
radio publicity for your club. Even if you 
don’t want new members (!) it will en- 
hance your position as a community asset. ) 
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Monochrome 
and/or Color Prints 


Note: M-—monochrome prints, C—color prints 
Entry fee is $1.00 in each class unless otherwise 
specified 
PSA Approved 
I ¢ salons ipproved for Monochrome 
" ( P at portion only by Pictorial Di 
n Se stings this page for ap 
va t ection 


(For listings and approval send data to Alfred 





W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, Clark and Henry 

Streets, Brooklyn |, N. Y.) 

Boston (M.C) Fee $2.0. Closes Oct. 10. Ex 

N D Henry I. S Paul Re e 

R \r gtor 4. Ma 

Hong Kong (M.C) Closes October 11. Exhibited ix 

Hong Kong Nov. -De« Kowloon, Dec. 7-12 

Data: Mar Chin, ARPS, Sal n Chair man, Pho 
qray Societ { Hong Kong, 7A Prince's 

Bidg.. Hong Kong 

Kuala Lumpur (M.C) Closes Oct. 15. Exhibited 

Nov. 28-De« 6 at British Coun Hall. Data 

Photogra Society of the Federation of Malay 
Galloway Road, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 

Chicago (M) Fee $2.0. Closes Oc Exhibite 

st Museum of Science & Industry, Chicago, Nov 
9. Data: M \. Root, Sect 3314 Central 

Street, Eva I is 

Barreiro (M.C) Closes Nov. 1. Exhibited in De 
ember lata: Grupo Desportiv » CUP, Bar 

Portugal 

Lincoln (M) Fee $1.0 plus return postage. Close 

Nov Exhilbite Nov *®.-Dec. 27 at Usher 

Gall Data Reginald Skepper, Secty., 2 

I Ave Burton Road, Lincoln, England 

Chile (M Closes Nov. 7. Exhibited De 

n FE t Hall, Bank of Chile. Santiag 

Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Officina 
Ss go, Chile 

Cuba ‘VC Fee $2.00. Closes Nov. 14. Exhibite 

Lye Data Clul Fotografico de C 

ORs # tos, Havana, Cuba 

Lucknow (M.( Closes Nov. |! Exhibited De« 
6 Jan. 5 at 2nd Trie ul All-India Conventior 
{ Photogray Luck “ later r Det tur 

Data: U. P. Amateur Photographic Assn., 9 Lal- 
igh Road, Lucknow, India 

Des Moines (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Nov Ex 

ed De ‘Tar t Des Moines YMCA 
D ta: YMCA Movie and Camera Club, YMCA 
4t und Ke Wa Des Moines 8 lowa 


Cherbourg (M) C) 


mer 


Pittsburrh 
bited De 


stit 


Per 


Sect Uitenhage 


Wes rnambool 


ar 


Uitenhage 
Elizabet I 


ses Nov. 30. Exhibited Tan. 23 
Bet Data M. Henri Erbs. 10 rue du Com 
Cherhx a. (Manche), France 


Mi Fee ¢ 
18, 1959-Jan 
Data Mrs F. H 
ttsburgh 8, Penna 


M,C) Closes Dec Exhibites 1 ‘in Po 
‘ ( Uitenhage t 8 _ 
stowr Fet 15-20 Data Jack Re obinso mm, 
Camera Clul PO Bo 35 
Africa 


Closes Dec. 2. Ex 
190 at Carnegie In- 
Stohr, 6845 


te Galleries 


am Place. P 


ue, C.P.. S 
M. 
oO at Art Gallery 
nambool Camera Clu! 
Victoria. Australia 


Closes Dec. 19. Exhibited 
Data: Salon Sect . 
74 Liehig St.. Warr 








Notices 


To be listed on this page, notices 
of exhibitions must be sent to the 
individuals noted under each heading. 
Notices of PSA Competitions and of 
Contests should be sent direct to the 
Journal, 28 Leonard, Stamiord, Conn. 











When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 





Calcutta (M,C) Closes Jan. 7. Exhibited Feb. 15- 
28. Data: Salon Secty., South Calcutta Camera 
Club, 85 Rashbehari Ave., Calcutta 26, India. 


Singapore (M) Closes Jan. 8 Exhibited Feb. 12-21 
at 196) Singapore Photo Fair. Data: P. L. Chan, 
ARPS, EFIAP, Salon Secty., % Market St., 
Singapore, Malaya. 
Birmingham (M.C) Closes Jan. 9. Exhibited Feb 
20 at Galleries of the Royal Birmingham Society 
# Artists. Data: E. H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane. Moseley, Birmingham 14, England. 


Newark (M.C) Fee $1.00 plus 
Jan. 23. Exhibited Feb. 15-29 at 
Industrial and Fine Arts. Data: 
Secty.. 225 Smith St.. Newark 6, 


Iiferd (M.C) Closes January 30. Exhibited March 
Data: A, G. Suge. 


postage Closes 
Newark School of 
Anne M, Jordan, 
New Jersey. 


22 at Gantshill Library 
Secty > Bushwood, Leytonstone, London E2, 
England 
Valparaiso (M.C) Closes Jan. 31. Exhibited at Vina 
lel Mar Feb. 23-March 14; Valparaiso March 17 
Data: Club Fotografico y Cinematografico de 
Valparaiso, Casilla No. 1907, Valparaiso, Chile 
Toronto (M) Cioses Feb. 1. Exhibited March 3-19 
Dat Toronto Camera Club, 130 Eglington Ave., 
East. Toronto 12, Canada 
Closes Feb. & Exhih 


Rochester (M.C) Fee $2.00 
ted March 4-27. Data ~ Charles G 
N Hill, Rochester 17, New York 


Wilmington (M,C ) Fee $1.50. Closes Feb. 15. Ex- 


Plomasen, 210 


bited March 2-27 at Delaware Art Center. Data 
Martin B. Yalisove, Chairman, Delaware Camera 
Club, PO Box 401, Wilmington, Delaware. 
San Jose (M.C) Fee $2.00. Closes Feb. 17. Exhil 

ted March 1-277 at R ion Art Gallery. Data 
Light and Shadow Club, PO Box 481, San Jose, 
Calitorr 


Exhibited 
Churnside 


Melbourne (M.C) Closes February 19 
March 21-30. Data: A. Easton, 
Footscray, Victoria, Australia. 


Newcastle (M.C) Closes Sept. 14. Exhibited Oct 
5 v. 5 at Laing Municipal Art Gallery. Data: 
. ARPS, Salon Secty... 9 Kim 
Tyne 2, England 


Street, 


rburton Pope 


ww 
erle Newcastle-upon 


(sardens, 


Other Salons 


Gueret (M.C) No entry fee. No entry form re 
uire but prints must be accompanied by identi 
heation list. Number of prints not restricted 
Closes Oct Exhibited Noy. 8-15. Mail prints to 
Direct I Maison des Jeunes et de la Culture. 
I Rodde, Gueret, (Creuse), France 

. 


Color Slides 


Approved for color slide section only. 


(For listing and approval send data to Adolph 
Kohnert, West Main St., Amenia, N. Y.) Entry 


fee $!, unless otherwise specified. 

Pittsburgh All Color: Oct. 31-Nov. 15, deadline 
Oct. 14. Forms: T. C. Wetherby, 116 Ave., “L” 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Mexico: Nov. 12-26, deadline Oct. 15. Forms: 
Fernando Lopez Alvarez, Club Fotografico De 
Mexico, Ave. San Juan De Letran 8, ler, Piso. 
Mexico, D. F 

Boston: Nov. 1-8. deadline Oct. 17. Forms: Miss 


153 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 


accepted. 


16-20, deadline Oct. 21. Forms: 
New York 


Ruth Aronson, 
234 x 2& slides 


Westchester: Nov. 
Henry W. Wyman, 415 Madison Ave., 
17 Y 


N 

Worcestershire: Nov. 11-25, deadline Oct. 21 
Forms: E. Finch. 16 Westminster Ave. Ronks- 
wood, Worcester, Engl 

Evansville: Closes Nov. 19, deadline Oct. 26 
Forms: Fred Hensh, 38 S. St. James Blvd., 
Evansville 14, Ind 

Philadelphia: Nov. 7-Dec. 4. deadline Oct. 28 


J. F. Noble Jr., 432 Mt. Airy Ave, Phila- 
Entry fee $1.25. 


17-24, deadline Nov. 2. 


Forms: 
delphia 19, Pa 


Mississippi Valley: Nov. 


Forms: Miss Jane Shaffer, APSA, 5466 Clemens 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Hong Kong: Nov. 30-Dec. 11, deadline Nov. 8 
Forms: Manly Chin, ARPS. The Photographic 
Soc. of a Kong 217 Prince’s Bidg., Hong 
Kong. China. 234 x 2% slides accepted. 

Turin: Nov. 28-Dec. 2, deadline Nov. 8 Forms: 


Societa Fotografica Subalpina, 
Italy. 


Oswaldo Giachetti, 
tia Bogino 25, Turino, 


10. Forms: 


Santiago 1-19, deadline Nov. 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, 
cina 14, Santiago, Chile. 


Cuba: Dec. 5-19, deadline Nov. 


: Dec. 


14. Forms: Abe- 
lardo Rodriquez, Club Fotografico De Cuba, 
O'Reilly 366 altos, por Compostela, Havana, Cuba. 
2¢@ x 24 up to 3% x 4 slides accepted. 


Pitt h: Jan 3-17, deadline Dec. 7. Forms: 
Mrs. F. H. Stohr, 6845 Penham Place, Pittsburgh 
8 Pa. 234 x 2% slides accepted. Entry Fee $1.25. 


Warrnambool: Jan. 10-22, deadline Dec. 19. Forms: 
John A. Welsh, 74 Liebig St., Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 

Birmingham: Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Forms: E. 
H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst Lane, Mosely, Birm 
ingham, Engl. 24 x 2% slides accepted. 
Newark: Feb. 15- March 1, deadline 
Forms: Ramon Green, 16 Berkshire Road, 
wood, N. J 


Rochester: March 6 


Jan. 23. 
Maple 


20, deadline Feb. 8 Forms: J. 


Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 643 Highland Ave., 
Rochester 20, N. Y. Entry fee 25 
March 2-27, deadline Feb. 15. Forms: 


ilmington : 
Dr. Martin B. Yalisove, Delaware Camera Club, 
P. O. Box 401, Wilmington, Del. Entry fee $1.50. 


Light and Shadow: March 6-20, deadline Feb. 17. 
Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 19490 Glen Una Drive, 
Saratoga, Calif. 234 x 234 slides accepted. 


Melbourne: Mar. 21-30. 


deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 


Alien G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria, Australia. 
Charter Oak: March 15-16, deadline Feb. 22 
Forms: Mrs. Una H. Howard, 71 Rumford St., 
West Hartford 7, Conn 
New Zealand: Apr. 11-27, deadline March 22 
Forms: Neil S. Bowie, P.O. Box 1789, Christ 
church, New Zealand 

os 


Color Prints 


Entry fee $2.00 unless otherwise specified. 
Pittsburgh All Color: 31-Nov. 15, 


Oct. deadline 


Oct. 14. Forms: T. C. Wetherby, 116 Ave. “L”, 
Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 

Philadelphia: Nov. 7-Dec. 5. deadline Oct. 20. 
Forms: J. F. Noble, Jr., 432 Mt. Airy Ave., Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa. 

Santiago: Dec. 1-19. deadline Nov. 10. Forms: 
Foto Cine Club De Chile, Huerfanos 1223, Offi- 


14, Santiago, Chile 


cina 

Melbourne: March 21-30. deadline Feb. 19. Forms: 
Allen G. Gray, 101 Nicholson St., East Coburg, 
Victoria. Australia 


Nature 


(For listing and approval send data to H. J. 
Johnson, FPSA, 2134 W. Concord PI., Chicago 


47, Il.) 
Buffalo, Oct. 27-Nov. 8, deadline Oct. 12. Prints 
and slides. Forms: Buffalo Science Museum, Buf- 


falo 11, N. Y 


Worcestershire, Nov. 11-25, deadline Oct. 21. 
Slides. Forms: E. Finch, 16 Westminster Av., 
Ronkswood, Worcester, England. 

Westchester, November, deadline Oct. 21, Slides. 
Forms: Henry Wyman, 415 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥ 

Audubon, Oct. 31-Dec. 3, deadline prints Oct. 19, 
slides Oct. 26. Forms: John Walsh, 41 Living- 
stone Av., Beverly, Mass. 


deadline Nov. 2. 
Clemens Av.. 


17-24, 


Mississippi Valley, Nov. 
5466 


Slides. Forms: Jane Shaffer, 
St. Louis 12, Mo 


Birmingham, Feb. 6-20, deadline Jan. 9. Prints and 


slides. Forms: E. H. Cochrane, 142 Swanshurst 
Lane, Mosely, Birmingham, 14, England. 
Minneapolis, Feb. 14-18, deadline Jan. 11. Slides. 
Forms: F. C. Sweeney, 5400 Halifax Lane, Min- 
neapolis 24, Minn. 
Chicago, Feb. 6-26. deadline Jan. 18. Prints and 
slides. Forms: Louis Braun, 166 W. Washington, 
Chicago 2, IL 
Rochester, deadline Feb. 8 Slides. Forms: J. L 
Hill Jr.. 643 Hiehland Av., Rochester 20, N. Y. 
San Jose, deadline Feb. 17. Prints and slides. 
Forms: Ruth Penberthy, 194990 Glen Una Dr., 
Saratoga, Calif. 
Melbourne, Mar. 21-30, deadline Feb. 18. Prints 


and slides. Forms: Allen Gray, PO Box 4208, Mel- 


bourne, Australia. 


PSA JOURNAL 








Exhibitions & Competitions 





Stereo 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 
APSA, 8216 Morgan St., Chicago 20, Ill.) 


Pittsburgh, Closes Oct. 14. 4 slides $1 plus postage. 


Forms: C. Wetherby, 116 Avenue “L” Pitts- 
burgh 21, Pennsylvania. 
Mexico, Closes Oct. 15. 4 slides $1. Forms: Club 


Fotografico de Mexico, 
ler. Piso, Mexico, D. F 
Rochester, Closes Feb. 6. 
J. Lawrence Hill, Jr.. APSA, 
nue, Rochester 20, New York. 


San Juan de Letran 80, 


4 slides $1.25. Forms: 
643 Highland Ave 


PSA Competitions 


International Club Print Competition — Four 
classes, clubs may join at any time. Write for 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter. 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn. 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography in all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as assembled. 
also used in Tops. Data: Art Hansen, Box 82, 
Parlin, N. J. 

CD Portrait Contests—First of 
series closes Nov. 1, 1959 and is sponsored by 
Association, Inc. Full 
August Color Di 
APSA, 503 


two in 1959-60 


Charter Oak Color Slide 
details and entry form in July 
vision Bulletin. Data: John Sherman, 

Mobil Oil Bldg.. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
CD Color Print Contest—Four prints, any process. 
each the work of the entrant. Entry fee $1, plus 
return postage for CD members. Others inquire 
of Virginia Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., 
Reading 15, Ohio. Next closing Nov. 20. 

CD International Slide Competition— Four 


accepted in exhibitions, or winners 


slides, 


not previously 

in this competition. Meant to aid beginners. In- 
formation I Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside 
Crescent. Rochester 17, N. Next closing No- 
vember 2 

Nature Print Centest—(Individuals) Three con- 
tests, 4 prints 5x7 to 16x20, medals and ribbons 
Data: F. W. Schmidt, Dept. Med. Illus.. Univer 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, Tex. 


First close: Oct. 7. 


Nature Slide Contest—(Individuals) ows con 
tests, : Com either 2x2 or 2%4x2% slides 
Data: Dr. J. Kaston, APSA, 410 ‘Blake Rd., 
New Britain ‘Conn. First close: Nov. 13. 


Letter 


(Continued from page 19) 


sampling, which could easily be mis- 
leading on the number of such entries. 

I ask in sincerity, “Why all this 
mumbo-jumbo to produce a magic num- 
ber to tell the entrant his entry has 
either been accepted or rejected?” 

Therefore, as far as being an evalua- 
tion, it appears the number just does 
not do that job. So what is its value, 
and how does it help the judges to se- 
lect a representative, well balanced and 

iteresting exhibition from any particu- 
lar group of entries? 

I submit the “IN-OUT-HOLD” meth- 
od of judging as the simplest and most 
effective means of accomplishing your 
objectives. 

Why get caught in the 


racket”? ? ? ? 


“number 


Sincerely, 


Joe E. Kennedy, FPSA 


Octosper 1959 





Whom To Write 
SALONS—Write the person listed for forms. Note that salons are on 
the list for months ahead and that additions are made every month. 
Allow yourself plenty of time to get the forms and ship your entry. 
SALON LISTINGS—Should not be sent to Journal but to the person 


named at the head of each section. 


COMPETITIONS—Most are for PSA members only, some require Di- 
vision membership as well. Write person listed. 

SERVICES—Write the person listed. If in doubt, several Divisions 
list under “Membership” the person who can steer you to the correct 
source of information. Note separation of services for Individuals and 


services for Clubs. “Individuals” 


includes only PSA members. (All 


service leaders are requested to notify the Journal of address changes 
at the same time they notify Headquarters.) Names and addresses of 
Division and Zone heads are listed under the Board of Directors on 
page 3. Write them if your question covers other subjects. 





PSA Services Directory 





(Corrected to September 15, 1959) 


PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should be 
addressed to Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St 
Phila. 3, Pa.) 


Editors: 

PSA Journai—Don Bennett, FPSA, 28 Leon- 
ard St., Stamford, Conn 

Color Division Bulletin—E. A. Tucker, 3625 
Carter Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo 

Motion Picture News Bulletin—George Merz, 
anna. FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 


Nature Shots—(East) Elizabeth Kaston, 410 
Blake Road, New Britain, Conn. (West) 
Katherine M. Feagans, 102 S. Summit Ave., 
Bremerton, Wash. 

P-J Cee —Siek Harris, Box 118, Mis- 
soula, nt. 

Pictorial aon Bulletin—Conrad Falkie- 
wicz, APSA, 23 Daisy Place, Tenafly, N. J 
Stereogram— em Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island City 6, N. 

PS&T—Ira B. ae FPSA, 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Camera Ciub Bulletin— Russel rite. APSA, 
3946 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Il 

TD Newsiletter—Arthur W. bdo P. O. 
Box 202, Parlin, N. J. 


26 Woodland 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, listing and approval of ex- 
hibitions is pandies for PSA by the several 
Divisions. Who's Who li are published 
annually. Notices of coming exhibitions 
should be sent to persons listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 
Coler—Adolph Kohnert, W. Main St., 
Amenia, Y. 

Nature—H. J. Johnson, FPSA, 2134 W. Con- 
cord Pl., Chicago 47, Ml. 

Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Stereo—John Paul Jensen, 8000 S. Merrill 
Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. 


Master Mailing List 
Coler—Miss Lillan Draycott, 447-A Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 38, N Y 
Nature—Mrs. E. H. 3523 Oakway 
Drive, Toledo 14, O 
Pictoriai—North American Salons, Ken Wil- 
ley, 701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. Overseas 
Saions, Mrs. Rhyna a ed 21-20 78th 
St., Jackson Heights, L. L., N 
Stereo— Miss Dorothy Otis, 1280 Chili Ave., 
Rochester 11, N. Y. 


Who's Who 
Coleor—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, 661 Merton Rd., 
Detroit 3, Mich 
Color Prints—Harry Baltaxe, 
Ave.. New York 34, N. Y. 
Nature—Mrs. Augusta Dahlberg, 1121 W. 93 
St., Chicago 20, ; 


Roper, 


91 Payson 


When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 


Pictorial—N. American, Ken Willey, 701 
Fifth St.. Lyndhurst, N. J M 
Rhyna Goldsmith, 21-20 78th St., 
Heights, L. I., Y 

Stereo— Mrs he Bauer, 3750 West St., 
Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 


rs 
Jackson 


Services to Individuals 
PSA Services 


Chapters—John Sherman, APSA, 503 Mobil 
Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md. 
Travel Aides — Mrs. Caryl Firth, APSA, 
Trappe, Md. 


Division Services 
. 7 


Color Division 


CD Membership Slide—Rocky Nelson, 1516 


Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 

Exhibition Slide Sets and Travel Slide Sets 
—East: Charles Jackson, 406 E. York Ave., 
Flint 5. Central: Wm. A. Bacon, 
APSA. P. O. Box 15, Jackson, Miss.: West: 
Mrs. Marian Roberts, 5079 Aldama, Los An- 
geles 42, Calif. 


Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 


Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 

Star Ratings—Mrs. Eugenia D pretagnare. 
206 S. Lake St., Los Angeles 57, Cali 


Star Ratings (Color Oreate)-—aery Rattene, 
91 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 

Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, "aaGa. 2921 
Cassia, Boise. Idaho. 

international Slide Circuits—Mrs. Arthur B 
Seer. 125 Columbus Ave., Port Chester, 
Lenore Bliss 


Slide Study Groups — Mrs. 
La Grange 


Hayes. 718 N. Brainerd Ave., 
Park. Ill. 

instruction Slide Sets—See 

Exhibition Slide Sets. 

Color Print Competition — Miss Virginia 


listing under 


Goldberg. APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave., Read- 
ing, Ohio. 
Color Print Circuits—Donald Myers, Main 


St., Stoney Creek, Conn. 
Color Print Sets—Paul 

Eager St., Baltimore 2, M 
Hand Colored Print Circuit—Mrs. Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18. Calif. 

international Slide Competition—Robert H 
a 41 Parkside Crescent, Roches- 


S. Clough, 24 E 


ter 17. N 

Permanent Slide Collection — George F 
a. FPSA, Forestry Bldg., State Col- 
ege, Pa 


Library—Hoyt L. Roush, APSA, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte 2. N. C 


(Continued on following page) 


ul 
ul 














PSA Services Directory 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 
a 


Color Division 
Travel Slide and Story Competition—Tracy 
Wetherby. 116 Avenue L. Pittsburgh. Penna 
Portrait Competition — John Sherman, 
APSA, 503 Mobil Oil Bidg., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 
Emde Slide Sequence—Mrs 
Mantis a San Pedro, Calif 
Photo ‘eorkshop—Jack L. Kenner. 
QrGA. ss 03 Holmes Run Pkwy., Alexandria, 
a 
Slide Evcluation Service—Jack Lowe, 403 
Montgomery St., Marietta, O 








= Lank, 1900 


Tape Recording Service—Merle S Ewell, 
nome 1422 West 48th St.. Los Angeles 62, 
ali 


Motion Picture Division 

Annual Film Competition—Charies J. Ro 
p+ 3350 Wilshire Blvd.. Los ‘Angeles 3 
ali 
a Library—John J 

Long Beach 14, Cali 
ak Library—Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and iudging Service—Ernest 
F yumopatey. 1152 Hetfield Ave., Westfield, 


Lloye, 355 Colorado 


Tape Library—Markley L. Pe Rm 
Newton St., Denver 11, Colo _ 
Technical Information 
APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., 


3620 


Wm Messner, 
, Teaneck, N. J 
Nature Division 
instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E. 
Weber. Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G 
Purves. 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora, Calif 
Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens. 
APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio 
Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan Ave., Arlington 7, Va 
wpe 28 E. Cooper, 5010 N 
St.. Omaha 11, Ne 
Hospital Sundeeh-thine slides to Chas. H 


36th 





Ser Ratings—Dr. Gordon B. White, APSA, 
239 Sugarloaf St., Port Colbourne, Ontario, 

Canada. 

Print Competition—F. W. Schmidt, Dept. of 

Medical Lliustrau.on. University of ‘texas 

Medical Branch, Galveston, Texas. 


Slide pa B. J. Kaston, APSA, 
410 Blake Road, New Britain, Conn. 


Slide Circuits—Alford W. Cooper, 
APSA. P. O. Box 579, Worland, Wyo. 
Print Study Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 
Shasta, Prescott, Arizona 





Technical Information Service—Edward H. 
bourne. APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield, 
N 

Commenti Service for 

Slides, Geon 7] w meueneem, Oo. Box 10, 
Merced, Ca Prints, ey Coleman, 6159 
Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mich 

Permanent Slide Col ohn E. Walsh, 
41 Livingstone Ave., Beverly, Mass. 


Permanent Print Collection—Dr. Grant W. 
Haist. are- 166 Valley Crest Road, Roches- 
ter 16, N. Y. 


Photo Journalism Division 


Journalism Circuits—Don ge APSA, 
25291 Richards Ave., Euclid 23, 
Critiques—Lewis E. Massie, P. a ‘Dex 745, 
Del Mar. Calif 

PJ Membership information— Daniel 
sky, 9303 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. 

PJ Education—Joseph Bernstein, 353 West 
56th St.. New York, N. Y. 

PJ Library—Mrs. Toni Stibler, 410 52nd 
Street, a ma ¥. 

PJ Honors & Awards—Alf red C. Schwartz, 
APSA, 38 Avis Drive, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Pictorial Division 
PD information Desk—Miss Shirley Stone, 
8 E. Pearson St., Chicago 11, Llinois. 
American Portfolios—-Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
“. APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River, 


international Portfolios—Ed Willis Barnett, 
APSA, 2323 Henrietta Rd., Birmingham 5, 


Ala 

Canadian Portfolios—Gino Maddalena, 1262 
Place Royale, St. Martin, Laval Co., Que. 
Colter Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 
Star Exhibitor Portfolios—Dr. Robert M 
Cochran, 452 Aquila Ct., Omaha 2, Neb. 
Portrait Portfolios—Miss Dorothy Kluth. 


Portfolian Pube--Seen T. Anderson, FPSA. 
43 St., Lincoln 3, Nebraska. 

of the Month—Miss sige Parry. 609 
Signwick Dr., Syracuse 3 


Award of Merit (Star aenmens —Mrs. Leta 
M. Hand, APSA. 1927 Devonshire Ave., Lan- 
sing 10, Mich. 


Personalized Print Anatysie Soul Yarrows, 
17315 Fairfield Ave., Detroit 21, Mich. 

Salon Workshop—John T. Caldwell, Jr., P.O 
Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jackson. Miss. 

Saton Labels (Enclose 4c stamp)—Mrs. Lil- 
uan Ettings APSA, 1129 Waukegan Ra.. 
Deerfiel 


PD Membership 

[erie ‘ina Wests BSA, Hlizsbeth T. Mts, "Or- 
lando. rs - 
ant) 1366 E. Mountain Dr., Santa Barbara. 
Ca 


PD Service Awards—J. M. Endres, FPSA, 
1235 Circle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla. 


Stereo Division 


Newcomer’s Committee—Clair A. England, 
APSA, 1884 San Antonio Ave., Berkeley 7, 
Calif. 


Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred Wiggins 
oy .. APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Ridge 


ES Slide Competition—Hilbert J. 
Wagner, 5107 N. 24th St., Milwaukee 9. Wis. 
Slide Circuits—Mrs. Pear] Johnson, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich. 

for Veterans—Miss Mariorie Price, 
121st St.. New York 27, N. Y. 

Slides for Handicapped Children — Harry 
eo eesey. 116 Truesdale St., Rochester 
13, N. ¥. 


Slides 
503 W. 


Star Rati — Miss Helen prefheuse. 4057 
Masterson St., Oakland 19, Cali 


SD Membership information — 
Hargrove, 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6. 
Kans 


Slide—John C. Stich, 1701 
So. Pasadena. Cali 

Emde Slide Sequence—Frederick a 
700 Bard Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Subject Slide Sets—Henry H. Erskine, 1282 
Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, Il. 
international Circuits—Lee M. Klinefelter, 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


so Membership 
S. Bushnell Ave. 


Techniques Division 


RID. No 1. information —Jebe R. Kane, 

R Chena 

vevetng Exhibits—John F. vngiert, APSA, 
853 Wash Y 





Green APSA, 192 i ‘ . - 
} eer 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los =~ 4 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago 45, Illi agron Ave. Rochester. 
National Club Slide Competition—Dr. H : : a 
Arrieta, 155—14th Ave., San Francisco, Gait Pictorial Division 
Color Print Sets—Paul C. Clough, 24 E. gamerican Exhibits—East: ge Buckland, 
Eager St., Baltimore 2, Md 343 State St.. Rochester 4, N. al: Dr. 
ag haga ey A og 
: son, APSA, 5555 Sheridan Road, icago 40, ans. ohn ipper . 2 
PSA Services — > . ” wood St. El Monte. Calif. Northwest: Al 
Judging Service—Mrs. Pauline Bodle, 59 Deane, 5022—S0th Ave., S.W., Seattle 16, 
For Clubs a Brook Road, Morristown, N. J. , 
shop—Jack L. Kenner Club Print Circuits—Edmund V tery. 
Camera Clubs—Fred W. Fix Jr., FPSA, 5956 APSA. Sts lioltnes Roe Piss, Alexandria, Metropolitan Oval, New York 62, N. 


Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40, Ill 

Club Bulletin Adv Service—Henry W. 
Barker, FPSA, 392 ope St.. Glenbrook, 
Conn 

National Lectures—Drake Delanoy, APSA, 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 

Recorded Lectures—Chas. L. Martin, Rte. 3. 
Box 779, Excelsior, Minn 

T R. B. Horner, APSA, 2921 Cassia, 
Bo Idaho 

International Exchange Exhibits—East: Ed- 
mund Mayer. 20 Metropolitan Oval. New 
York 62. N. Y¥. Central: Wilson Shorey, 
APSA. 809 Putnam Bldg... spevereert lowa 
West: Oliver Rockwog, 5244 Lathrop St.., 
Los Angeles 32. Calif 


Division Services 
- 


Color Division 


Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Miss 
Jean Edgcumbe. 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 
ester 17. N. ¥ 

Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Frederic B 
Shaw. APSA, 2410 Tratman Ave., Bronx 6), 
N. Y. Mid-West: Don J Henley, 5209 Procter 
St.. Port Arthur. Texas. West: Mrs. Claire 
Webster, 2 Hillcrest Court. Berkeley 5, Calif 
(Incl Canada, Alaska & Hawaii.) 

Slide Set Directory— Mis: B Grose Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, Indianapolis. In 

Slide Circuits—J ho Lowery, 


Coler 
Rte. 1, Box 135. Davis, Calif 


ice@—Merle S. Ewell, 


o Recording Serv 
FPSA, 1422 Went 48th St., Los Angeles 62, 


Calif 


Motion Picture Division 


Film , Severe sebe J. Lloyd. 355 Colorado 
Pl.. Long Beach 14, Calif. 

Tape Library—Markley L. Pepper, 3620 New- 
ton St., Denver 11, Colo. 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets— East: Norman E 
Weber. Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G. 
Purves, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora, Calif. 


Exhibition Slide Sets—George Clemens, 
APSA, Route 4, McConnelsville. Ohio. 


Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St., Arlington 7, Va. 


Librarian — Albert E. Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb 


Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., om 
Gatos, Calif 


Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Miss 
Jean Ry 40 Frankland Road, Roch- 


ester 17 
National Club Slide Competition—Mrs. Irma 
Louise Rudd APSA. 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 


do Beach. Calif. 








56 Printed by the O’Brien Suburban Press, Norwalk. 


Conn. 


Print Ly we List—E. G. tnd By "1505 
College Ave cine, Wis. 


Club Print Judging Service—W _ Don. E. 
Haasch, 3085 Tetow St.. Boise. Idaho. East: 
Fis. B. Porter, 2107 Sixth St., “Palmetto, 
la. 


Club Print so 
; a M. Carpenter, 99 Orange St., Stam- 
or 


Conn. 
Portfolio of Portfolios — Mrs. Gretchen M. 
Wippert psa. 12237 E. Kerrwood St., El 


Monte, 
Salon Practices—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. 
George, Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, 


Salon instruction Sets—Ira S. Dole, 1322- 
10th Ave., Lewiston, Idaho. 

Coler Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 


Stereo Division 
~~» Slide Circuits—Roland S. Stroup, 142 
. E. Home, Bartlesville, Okla 
K. 


saseienan Club Stereo Competition—E. 
Metzdorf. 2222 Pennsylvania, Topeka. Kan. 
Club Slide Circuits—Robert Somers, 1440 
Trotwood Ave., Port Credit, Ontario. 
Lecal Programs—Harold Johnson, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Micn 
Traveling Salen — Paul S. Darnell, 411 S. 
Ridgewood Rd., S. 7 ge enon N. J. 
Subject Slide Henry H. Erskine, 1282 
Sherwood Rd., Setighiond Park, Il. 
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This is the new Hasselblad Super Wide C — the only 2, x2, 


camera that gives an extreme picture angle of 90° with edge- 








to-edge sharpness. 





The lens is a Zeiss Biogon 4,5/38 mm with built-in Synchro- 
Compur shutter, speeds B, 1-1/500 sec., exposure values and 
automatic depth-of-field indicators, full M and X synchro- 
nisation. Focusing range from 12 inches to infinity. 

Top release « built-in spirit level - quick-action attach- 
ment - rapid winding crank - and as all other Hasselblad 


cameras interchangeable roll-film magazines. 


mmo St fee AT 





& 





Hasselblad Super Wide C 
gives your pictures that 


















extra certain something”. 
ideal for architects, 
engineers, reporters and 
amateurs, seeking pictures 
with improved perspective. 
When taking interior shots 
the ground glass adapter 
can be combined with a 
magnifying hood providing 
effective focusing control. 


— 
0 


WRITE DEPT. PSA -10 FOR LITERATURE AND NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, 
WHO WILL BE GLAD TO DEMONSTRATE THE NEW HASSELBLAD SUPER WIDE C. 


DISTRIBUTED BY PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


NEW FROM KODAK 


Kodak Cine Showtime 
(Model with variable-speed control and built-in dry splicer, $167.50.) 


Fully Automatic 
Smm Kodak Cine Showtime Projector! 


New projector threads film completely, 
even onto the take-up reel, and starts the 
show—avutomatically. 


Just snap on your reel of movies, flick 
the switch, place the film leader at the 
sprocket-feed, and the automatic Show- 
time Projector takes over. It does the 
entire threading job—right onto the take- 
up reel—and starts the show, automati- 
cally. 

And what a show! A revolutionary, 
new-type high-lumen lamp enables the 
Showtime to project 8mm movies as big 
or bigger than life with brilliant results! 


Show your movies up to 5 feet wide— 
they still stay sharp and alive with crisp 
detail. 

With the Kodak Cine Showtime Pro- 
jector you control forward projection, 
“stills,” reverse and power-rewind 
action—from one illuminated panel. 
And 400-foot reel capacity lets you pro- 
gram uninterrupted half-hour shows. 

It also offers: a fast 34-inch //1.6 lens 
... lifetime lubrication . . . built-in-case 
construction ... storage space for two 
400-foot reels. See the completely auto- 
matic Kodak Cine Showtime Projector 
in action at your dealer’s—soon. 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








. Automatic film-threading and reel-loading. $137.50. 


Sprocket-feed auto- 
matically grasps film 
from your fingers . . . 


passes it through 
gate and loop guides 
and then... 


feeds it onto take-up 
reel—and starts the 
show, automatically! 














